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The National Congress of Parents and Teachers now has a membership of more in t 

than five million parents, teachers, and other interested citizens organized in thirty 


thousand parent-teacher associations all over this nation and its outlying terri- 
tories, as well as Germany and Japan. The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER rejoices 
with this membership on the great gains that have been made to further the welfare 
of children and foresees still greater achievements throughout the year to come. 
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THE FAMILY TO THE FORE 


_ month at the National Conference on Family Life, of which you will read elsewhere in 
this issue, I took part in a panel discussion on utilizing the strengths of family life. I believe 
9 firmly in the importance of this theme that I should like to discuss it further with you. 

Truly the family is a dynamo capable of supplying warmth, light, energy, and strength not 
only to its members but to the world. So far, however, we have been content to use it at half—or 
less than half—its potential. Why this shocking waste? Is it that we do not properly value the nat- 
ural strengths of the family? If only it were realized—every time a child is born—what an immense 
contribution can be made through that child to the welfare of our country and the world, would 
there not be some important changes made? 

Surely we all know that the family is the child’s first and most influential teacher. Out of his 
experience of life in the home is formed his first conception of life in the world. Prime generator 
of friendship, love, good will, and respect for the rights of others, the family is the most forceful 
agent we have for building moral standards and spiritual security. It has the power, if it will but 
use it, to insist on the correction of all public abuses—whether they take the form of poor housing, 
juvenile delinquency, inflation, educational inequalities, the teacher shortage, or anything else 
that threatens the welfare of the American family. For, despite our stumbling practice of democ- 
racy, the people still rule America. And what are the people but a family? 

It seems strange indeed, then, that we do not give our fullest and most vigorous support to 
the one agency which alone can perpetuate the race. It is more than strange; it is incredible. We 
inthe P.T.A., whose membership is made up of American families, have always been keenly aware 
of our national needs in this direction, have always emphasized the value of family relations. And 
today we find it necessary to reiterate that conviction more strongly than ever before. We desire 
above all else to bring about a nation-wide realization of the family as the basic unit of society. 
We have doubled and redoubled our efforts to attract young parents into membership, to lay 
good foundations as early as possible, to foster the understanding that parenthood is a trust. For 
the influence of the home is not a temporary thing. It lasts a lifetime and affects other lives in an 
endless chain. What, then, can be more important than to insure the future by building the sort 
of personalities whose message to posterity will do good, not harm? 

Nothing is more important. Such is the answer of the P.T.A. and of other deeply stirred and 
forward-looking organizations. But our belief is not enough. Until this principle stands foremost 
in the thinking of every man and woman in the nation and in the world the full power of the family: 
will not be utilized. With the world in its present shape, can we neglect our cradle of democracy, 


the American family? 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 
Facto and Fallacies 





ally bright or gifted children have their 
troubles. Their anxiety is clearly reflected 

in the questions they ask of educators, who are 
often inclined to think that such parents worry 
quite as much as do the parents of children slow 
to learn. A small but varied sampling of my own 
correspondence, together with observations both 
personal and reported, will serve as an illustration. 
I have selected five letters from my desk, each 
stating a different problem. The first brings up 
the question of the gifted child’s “difference” from 
his fellows; the second, 
the problem of the child 
who is ahead of his class- 
mates but must neverthe- 
less adjust himself to their 
program; the third, the 
case of the child whose 
emotional development 
has not kept pace with her 
intellect; the fourth, an 
instance of academic mis- 
handling; and the fifth, 
the case of a child whose 
“giftedness” was a little 
slow in appearing. The 


Gas bs as it may seem, parents of unusu- 
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first of the letters is from a mother who writes 





My son John has an IQ of 150. He has always been 
healthy, well-adjusted child. Although we know that) 
is bright, we have never thought of him as a genius. Som 
of my friends think his IQ is cause for alarm. They sa 
that children so rated are “‘queer’”’ or “‘eccentric.” 


John’s mother 'is expressing a not uncommé 
point of view, and her friends are stating a posi 
tion long held by uninformed persons. The ide 
that bright and gifted children are eccentrij 
queer, or emotionally unstable has been express? 
again and again. In the past some authors hav 
said that genius exists i 
direct proportion to inst 
bility. These ideas hav 
persisted; today they a 
still rather widely 4 
cepted, with far-reachin 
results. Bright and tal 
ented children are ofte 
shunned by their play 
mates, who may occasid 
ally look upon them wit 
jealousy or suspicion. Bé 
cause of this, some gifte 
youngsters are relucta 


to reveal their ability, at 
© Acme 
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S the wisest leaders have always taught 
their disciples, great gifts carry great 
responsibilities in their train. The gifted 
child is not exempt from the rule. Until his 
shoulders are broad enough for the bur- 
den, however, his responsibilities must be 
shared by his parents and teachers. This 
article, which presents specific needs and 
ways to meet them, is a genuine clinical 


study of an important human problem. 











PAUL WITTY 


so their exceptional powers remain unchallenged. 

The antidote for this fallacy may be found in 
scientific studies of bright children. Lewis M. Ter- 
man and Melita H. Oden have recently published a 
volume called The Gifted Child Grows Up in which 
the careers of 1,500 very bright individuals (IQ’s 
of 130 and above) are traced from childhood well 
into adulthood. These studies, and other less ex- 
tensive ones, show that bright children tend to be 
superior in size, strength, muscular control, and 
general health to other children in the same age 
group. The notion that extremely bright children 
are physically weak, unsocial, spectacled, bookish 
misfits has, therefore, no foundation whatever. 

Nor are gifted children usually one-sided in 
their educational development. Their academic 
records are superior generally, not merely in one 
or two subjects. In the elementary school they do 
their best work on tests of reading and language, 
their poorest in handwriting and spelling. Forty- 
five per cent of Terman’s group of children with 
1Q’s of 140 and above learned to read before enter- 
ing school. In all types of schoolwork the gifted 
child tends to excel. Moreover, he is usually mod- 
est and well adjusted socially, although there are, 
of course, exceptions. 

Here is an excerpt from the second letter: 


Bob knew how to read before he entered the first grade. 
He was very eager to go to school, but now that he is in 
the first grade he is unhappy. His teacher reports that 
he will not read his assignments, although tests indicate 
that he is the brightest pupil in the class. 
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Bob’s problem is found fairly often among 
gifted children who know how to read when they 
enter school. Twenty per cent of a gifted group 
that I studied could read when they entered the 
first grade, and a few of them had difficulty in ad- 
justing to their classwork. One of them, Jim, 
learned to read when he was four. When I first 
met him—he was six years old by that time—he 
wanted to meet the man who wrote Our War and 
Newsmap—Special Edition, which he read regu- 
larly. In fact, he could read as well as the average 
child of ten or eleven. In school he was given 
routine instruction and required to use “preprim- 
ers” containing a very limited number of words 
and conveying almost no information. No wonder 
he grew impatient and began to dislike school. 

Wise parents and a good teacher helped him to 
adjust to this situation. They encouraged him to 
develop worth-while interests and to share them 
with his classmates, which resulted in his writing 
and illustrating a small booklet on astronomy! In 
many other ways, too, Jim was encouraged to find 
his place in the group, while at the same time he 
was supplied with work materials appropriate to 
his capacity. 


Mind and Emotion in Conflict 


7 problem of caring for very bright children 
is great, not only in the first years of school but 
in every class at every level. Unsuccessful at- 
tempts of the gifted to adapt themselves to the 
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immature activities and interests of average chil- 
dren of their own age may cften produce behavior 
difficulties. 

For example, a gifted youngster, ten years old, 
who defined flaunt as “display or show with intent 
to-show” and Mars as “god of war, planet, also a 
verb,” was somewhat unsocial. He would play 
neither with children of his own “birthday age” 
nor with those of his mental age. An exceptionally 
capable teacher offered him a chance to participate 
in a book club and in a camera group; and he 
found these of interest and value. The same 
teacher helped him to make several other social 
adjustments. 

Some gifted children may not be so fortunate, 
and the result is a needless waste of ability and 
talent, as is shown by the following letter. It de- 
scribes an almost identical case of this kind: 

My daughter Mary is unusually bright. She is eight 
years old and in the third grade. She can give good 
definitions of such words as loyalty, honesty, cooperation, 
and obedience. Her behavior, however, is not on a par 
with her knowledge, and sometimes she acts as though 
she didn’t understand what these terms mean. 

Frequently the social development of the gifted 
child does not keep pace with his rapid mental 
growth. For example, a gifted child of five may 
display the mental ability of an eight- or nine- 
year-old. Physically he may be somewhat superior 
to other five-year-old children, but by no means so 
well developed as children two or three years 
older. His social development, too, may be some- 
what superior but not in proportion to his mental 
growth. Not surprising, then, is the discrepancy 
between a bright child’s un- 
derstanding of such words 
as cooperation and loyalty 
and his behavior with re- 
gard to the traits expressed 
by these concepts. Both 
parents and teachers should 
anticipate the gifted child’s 
need for varied experiences 
that will enable him to 
translate his understand- 
ing into action. Patience 
and sympathetic guidance 
—at home and at school— 
are essential. 


What Not To Do 


ISTAKES in the handling 

of gifted children are 

common. This letter, the 

fourth on my desk, offers a 

pertinent example. Such 

cases are found all too often 
in the modern classroom. 
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Margaret is eleven and in the sixth grade. She makes 
many mistakes in school, some of them silly. She Says 
that her fifth-grade teacher would not call on her to 
recite and that in order to get attention she gave wrong 
answers on purpose. Now her classmates are inclined to 
consider her “funny,” though all her life she has been 
called a gifted child. 


Margaret resembles another bright child I once 
studied. On visiting her classroom, I noted that 
every time a question was asked Nancy’s hand 
was waving. The teacher said, “I am not going 
to call on you, Nancy; I know that you have the 
right answer.” After being ignored for a certain 
length of time, the little girl withdrew and became 
unresponsive. Later she was referred to me as a 
child who was a serious problem in school because 
of her timidity and lack of cooperation. Incidents 
of this kind probably account for the troubles of 
many gifted adolescents who tend to withdraw 
from group participation or to be unresponsive to 
schoolwork. The school and the home should coop- 
erate to offer the gifted child challenging and ap- 
propriate educational opportunities. 

The need for such opportunities has been vivid- 
ly reveaied by several investigators. In the middle 
grades, the gifted child has educational knowledge 
far in excess of the average of his class. As Ter- 
man and Oden state; “Jt is a conservative esti- 
mate that more than half of the children with 1Q’s 
of 135 or above had already mastered the school 
curriculum to a point two full grades beyond the 
one in which they were enrolled, and some of them 
as much as three or four grades beyond.” 

Challenge and stimulation for the gifted child 
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ye also lacking in the typical high school and col- 
ge, Although gifted children and young people 
, as a group, make satisfactory school marks, 
rman and Oden point out that a considerable 
umber “languish in idleness” throughout the 
rades and high school, thus failing to develop the 
bition or the work habits they need for profit- 
ible college careers. Nor does the typical college 
wriculum itself call forth the full use of the 
ifted child’s ability. 

Qne of the greatest shortcomings of our school 
ystems today is their failure to recognize and con- 
eve unusual ability and talent. We need better 
mepared teachers, more abundant and varied 
materials of instruction, and generally improved 
onditions of learning if we are to avoid further 
vaste of our richest human resource—bright and 
jifted children. 


When Talent Is Late in Appearing 


HIS leads logically to concern for another type 
of problem that is too often neglected or over- 
ioked. Witness the fifth and final letter: 


Until this year my daughter Edna was thought slow 
ylearn and uninterested in schoolwork. Her record was 
meven; she might make a high score on one test and a 
ry low score on the next. When she was in the first 
fade I was told that she was a little below average in 
mental ability. Last year, however, we moved, and she 
nas placed in a new school. Suddenly she began to 
uke an interest in school and to bring home examples of 
jecidedly superior work. Her talent in both writing and 
minting is unusual. Edna is now a happy, successful 
wupil; everyone comments on her gifts as well as on her 
ligh general ability. I believe that her test score in the 
ist grade was unfair. Just how far can one rely on in- 
tlligence tests? 

The real ability of such a child as Edna may 
tot be disclosed by standard tests. Growth does 


not proceed at a uniform rate in all children. Edna 


it first and later makes rapid progress. 

I recall another child of whom Edna reminds 
me. This little girl was excessively shy and reti- 
ent on entering the first grade, and her insecurity 
made her respond slowly and reluctantly to every 
ituation. It was not until she had been in school 
wveral years that her unusual talent was demon- 
trated. One spring day her teacher came into the 
lassroom after the lunch period and noticed a 
much folded sheet of yellow paper on the desk.* 
Infolding it, she discovered a dandelion securely 
ittached to the left-hand corner of the page and 
this poem in the center: 





See pure gold! 
Why do people love it so 
And keep it in a store? 





| 1 am indebted to the teachers of the Willard School, Evans- 
on, Illinois, for permission to use this poem. 


' 
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ft. to be the type who grows rather slowly. 


When a yellow dandelion’s 

Purer, cheaper, so much more. 
The metal is so hard and cold; 
This little weed’s a better gold. 

Such a poem from any child deserves a wel- 
come, but in the case of this sensitive, diffident lit- 
tle girl it was a source of unusual gratification. 
Teachers had caught glimpses of her ability be- 
fore, in her faltering attempts at expression, but 
she had never succeeded in carrying her creative 
work to completion. Encouraged by her first real 
success, she gained rapidly in self-assurance. As 
a result of continued opportunities for expression 
and a growing recognition, she became not only 
a good writer but a happy, well-adjusted pupil. 


What Is a Gifted Child? 


f ipue example makes it clear that the intelligence 
test does not enable us to identify all gifted 
children. Expression is blocked in some children 
by strong emotion or by insecurity traceable to 
deprivations at home. Moreover, there are chil- 
dren whose abilities in art, music, or writing, 
though rare and distinctive, can be recognized 
only by their performance. Perhaps it is desirable 
to broaden our definition and to consider any child 
gifted whose performance, in a potentially valu- 
able line of human activity, is consistently remark- 
able. Abundant opportunities should be offered in 
both home and school for the release and expres- 
sion of such abilities. 

The actual meaning and use of the intelligence 
test should be clearly and widely understood to- 
day. Both parents and teachers are often misled 
and attach too much significance to test results. It 
is unwise to regard a high IQ as a proof of genius. 
Genius is a product of many factors, some of them 
—emotional development, drive, temperament, 
and talent—difficult to measure. 

What the intelligence test can do, and has done 
to a great extent, is enable us to recognize, very 
early in the child’s development, abilities that lead 
to valuable contributions to society. Before jump- 
ing to any general conclusions, we must study the 
IQ in relation to other facts covering the child’s 
physical, mental, emotional, and social develop- 
ment. So used, the test is of immense educational 
value, for it provides a cue to what many children 
need. No more should be expected of it. 

Parents and teachers should avoid exploiting 
any gifted child. Recognition and praise should be 
given when deserved, but this practice, after all, 
is desirable for any child. The gifted child will be 
happier and more successful if both parents and 
teachers, beyond seeing that he has plenty of out- 
lets for his extra talents, treat him with the con- 
sideration due all boys and girls. 











INTRODUCING OUR CHILDREW 





EARS ago, when I was teaching high school 

in California, I used to wonder sometimes, 

as I faced a class, how 1 could teach these 
young people what I did not know. How could I 
teach them, by contagion, not only the art of 
learning but also the gracious art of being igno- 
rant without being either defensive or stupid 
about their ignorance? 

I was not badly equipped to teach them what I 
did know: English grammar and literature. With- 
out rating as a top scholar in either field, I could 
fairly claim to know not only what I was hired to 
pass along to my students but a goodly surplus 
that I enjoyed on my own adult level. In brief, so 
long as I thought of myself as exclusively a 
teacher of English, and of the boys and girls in 
front of me as exclusively students of English, I 
had solid reason to feel confident. It was when I 
thought of myself as a whole person, and of them 
as whole persons, that wonder entered. 

Sometimes wonder would be awakened by noth- 
ing more portentous than the cottonwood tree 
outside my classroom window, when a sudden 
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breeze moved the poised leaves to airy 
music. There was the universe, | would 
realize, with all its mystery—and wit}. 
in it there was I, saying definitive, fx. 
tual things about nouns and verbs, 
Sometimes wonder would come on; 
line of poetry that refused to be wholly 
reduced to lesson facts. It might be a 
line from Browning’s Andrea del Sart): 
So free we seem, so fettered fast we ay! 
Or it might be from James Stephens: 
It is a lonely thing to be a God. 
Beyond all the literary and historical jp. 
formation that could be given about 
such lines and their authors, I woul 
know that the important thing about 
them was that they could open up the 
unknowable. 


“The Teacher Becomes the Taughi” 


FTEN I would be moved to wonder by 
the simple fact that every student 
in my class knew many things of which! 
was ignorant. There was fifteen-year. 
old Helen, who could already make a 
violin say what no word of mine couli 
say. There was George, who had invited me over 
to the shop one afternoon to see the table he was 
making as a surprise for his mother. There wa 
Peter—problem Peter—who had, in answer to 
casual question of mine, stayed after school one 
day to teach me about football tactics and had ex- 
pertly illustrated the lesson with blackboard dia- 
grams—he for whom the diagramming of a ser- 
tence was so appalling a chore. 
There was Katherine, a Negro girl, who knew, 
as I never in the world could know, what it felt 
like to belong to an excluded minority; and Sau, 





ROM one to whom the quest of knowledge 
has been a fascinating adventure, an expe 
rience she delights to share, comes an invita 
tion to study. A gentle wisdom points out the 
charm of the unknowable and suggests how 
adult leaders of the young may escape being 


overawed by a sense of their own ineptness. 
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son of a transient laborer, who could give any 
one of us lessons in what it means to be a semi- 
nomad, following crops up and down the state; 
and Larry, who came in each morning from the 
oil fields, where his father was an engineer, 
and who was already something of an expert in 
problems of oil production. 

Each class session put me in the presence of 
individuals who did not know as much as I 
knew about English but who knew other things 
that I did not know. I used to wonder how to 
make them realize that we were all knowers— 
and that we were all ignorant. For even if all 
our information could be pooled it would still 
make but a small lump in the scheme of things. 
It would be, we might say, like the golden cen- 
ter of a blossom, wide-petaled by our ignorance, 
and the knowledge that any single one of us 
possessed would be like a grain of pollen dust 
blown across the cryptic universe. 

It was when I began wondering along these 
lines that I tried, sometimes, to talk to my stu- 
dents about the fine human art of being igno- 
rant. I know, from reports that have come saun- 
tering in to me off and on, through the years 
since I stopped teaching, that these unplanned 
lessons in how to live with unanswered ques- 
tions and with one’s own personal ignorance 
were among the most useful that I ever ven- 
tured upon. 


Don’t Fence Them In! 


S parents no less than as teachers we have the 
job of letting our children know that there are 
mental and emotional ways of being courteous to 
a mysterious scheme of things—and of being 
courteous also to those fellow human beings who, 
within that scheme, know many things and are 
ignorant of many. 
Often we slip up on this particular obligation. 
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Sometimes, mistakenly, we think that the only way 
we can help our children to feel secure is to give 
them fixed answers to live by and discourage them 
from asking further questions. Sometimes, with 
too narrow a definition of practicality to guide us, 
we dismiss as silly all curiosities that do not seem 
to have an immediate usefulness. And we forget, 
as we do so, that most of the human beings who 
stand spiritually tall in history have let their 
wonder rove far beyond the horizon of their 
knowledge or of their practical concerns. 

Sometimes, without fully recognizing our own 
motives, we try to keep our children from asking 
questions that might put us on the spot, proving 
us ignorant or puzzled. But in so doing we simply 
reveal the fact that we ourselves are mentally and 
emotionally insecure. Sometimes, caught up in 
habit or routine, we actually forget that our prac- 
tical positiveness is not the same thing as pro- 
found insight. Whatever the reason, we all too 
often deny to our children their human*birthright 
of wonder. 

The results of such denial are not, for the most 
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part, happy ones. All too often children, as they 
grow beyond their childhood, lose confidence in 
their parents. Where parents have retailed facts 
and mere opinions, judgments and misjudgments, 
specialized knowledge and blind prejudice, all in 
the same positive and unqualified manner—with 
never a modest indication that they might be mis- 
taken—the children tend, as they approach adult- 
hood, to make an equally unqualified rejection of 
what their parents have said. Having found that 
not all that was passed on to them as true was 
actually true, they let their own feeling of having 
been deceived color their reaction to their parents’ 
every expression of faith or opinion. 

Another frequent result is that children who 
have had their wonder dismissed as silly nonsense 
learn to retreat into themselves and shut out their 
parents from their doubts and curiosities. We 
have all known cases of this sort, too many of 
them—children who never talk with their parents 
except about the most obvious surface affairs. 

No less tragically placed are children who are 
so successfully and rigidly shaped in the image of 
parental positiveness that they grow up ill at 
ease in a world of change and perplexity. Never 
in all their lives do they learn to weigh evidence 
fairly or to trust their own judgment, except as 
judgment and evidence confirm the pronounce- 
ments of mother or father. 


How To Widen the Children’s World? 


HAT can parents do to encourage in their chil- 

dren a warm sense of the size of life? They 
cannot, in answer to every question, say flatly, “I 
don’t know.” That answer, particularly while 
children are small, may create confusion instead 
of confidence unless it is satisfactorily qualified by 
explanation. Also there are a good many things 
that parents do know or that they partially know, 
and it is as important for children to be trustful 
in these matters as it is for them to grow healthily 
into an awareness that no human being, not even 
Mother or Father, knows everything. What par- 
ents can do, it seems to me, is to create in the home 
an atmosphere hospitable to specific curiosity and 
general wonder about the make-up of things. 

First, they can, in the area of their own expert- 
ness, let their children gradually realize that their 
(the parents’) mastery is adequate but not com- 
plete; that they still have learning to do before 
they catch up with all that is known in the field; 
that there are still, moreover, problems no one 
has solved. 

Second, they can make a practice of appreciat- 
ing areas*of expertness that are not their own. 
The father, for example, who takes his small son 
to visit factory, craft shop, farm, or science mu- 
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seum and who in the presence of that son asks 
intelligent questions that reveal both his own lack 
of information and his respect for the knowledge 
other people possess, gives that boy a double les. 
son: how to be ignorant without being on the 
defensive and how to appreciate all that is wel] 
done. 

Third, where controversial subjects come up for 
discussion, parents can try fairly to present both 
sides to their children and to explain why they 
themselves feel as they do, without implying that 
only fools and villains disagree with them. 

Fourth, they can build the habit of using refer. 
ence materials in the home, from dictionaries to 
sky maps, so that their children can learn by con. 
tagion that answers to questions cannot always be 
had ready-made but must often be sought for, 

Fifth, they can try to give each child enough un- 
interrupted privacy so that the wonder of life can 
come quietly into the presence of that child and 
introduce itself to his consciousness. 

Finally, they can, through their own way of re 
sponding to nature and human nature, companion 
with their children in the experience of wonder, 
They can take after-dark walks with those chil- 
dren; they can work with them in the garden; they 
can stop with them to examine wayside weeds; 
they can talk with respect of those powers in the 
universe that are uniquely human powers, and 
can talk with sympathy of those sufferings that 
are uniquely human. 


The Sources of Inner Strength 


T must be said again, as it was said months ago 
in this series, that better lives for our children 
are not necessarily lives in which more and more 
material “advantages” are ensured and in which 
all the commonplaces of social and economic “suc- 
cess” are fulfilled. 

Better lives are lives in which there is a sound 
and happy sense of being at home with the human 
experience and the human race. Such lives are 
marked, as we have noted, by a ready capacity for 
affection, by competence, by creativeness. They 
exemplify the type of inner security that is built 
up through varied experience, through a personal 
philosophy wrought out of that experience, and 
through a deep sense of belonging in the human 
tradition, past, present, and future. Such lives, 
finally, are marked by a keen, unfrightened aware- 
ness of where personal and human knowledge 
leaves off and ignorance and wonder begin. Lack- 
ing this awareness, the individual will be on the 
defensive against life, against the new, against 
anyone who may expose his lack of information, 
against all the strangeness that lies beyond the 
obvious and utilitarian. 
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year—a startling figure. Home econo- 
mists have long believed that the solution 
of the marriage problem lies not in the enactment 
of more and stricter laws against divorce but in a 
vital program to strengthen marriage and family 
life; that our schools and colleges have a vital part 
to play; and that the traditional exclusion of boys 
and young men from all homemaking courses is a 
grave mistake. Even courses in homemaking for 
girls, usually offered at the secondary level and 
by a home economics department, are still not 
completely adequate. 

A G.I. recently signed up for the child develop- 
ment course in Ohio Wesleyan’s home economics 
department. He said sincerely that he wanted 
some of the benefits his wife had obtained from 
the course. He wanted, as much as she did, to be 
equipped to provide his son with a home. He 


():: divorce for every three marriages last 





RANDMA used to begin, “What’s sauce 
for the goose—” only to be stopped 
short by a look from Grandpa. But the old 
saying has fresh meaning today. Especially 
when it comes to homemaking, what’s sauce 
for the goose is certainly sauce for the 
gander. This article invites men to explore 
an intriguing and a challenging new field. 
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Men Are 
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wanted that home to be the best one possible. He 
recognized that a good family life is one of the 
chief sources of human happiness. 

His attitude, however, is still exceptional among 
young husbands, and no wonder. If our colleges 
continue to overlook the importance of home and 
family life to men, and if by their curriculums 
they continue to imply that marriage and family 
living is an insignificant phase of human exist- 
ence, how can we expect young men to think or 
act otherwise? Men need to know how their own 
personal attitudes affect family living. If Dad has 
no time and no enthusiasm for sharing the fami- 
ly’s problems and making plans to solve them, he 
can scarcely complain when son John or daughter 
Sue is uncooperative. 


New Times, New Needs, New Reasons 


HANGES in industry, government, and educa- 

tion cause changes in family life and our con- 
ception of family functions. Today one of the 
most important functions of the family is to meet 
its members’ needs for affection and to develop 
their personalities. Since this development be- 
gins at birth, the adult personality is largely 
shaped by his early years in the home. 

Because the husband and father is an important 
influence on his family, the need of instruction for 
men as well as for women is clear. College men 
and women should become our best homemakers 
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and our most active advo- 
cates of democracy. Accord- 
ing to the 1940 census, only 
414 per cent of all adults 
twenty-five years of age or 
over had gone to college. That 
small percentage is precious. 
Can we neglect it? Can we 
afford not to give these fu- 
ture leaders, men as well as 
women, preparation for the 
work they are to do in help- 
ing children become good hu- 
man beings, family mem- 
bers, and world citizens? 
The basic unit of Ameri- 
can life is the family, and the 
natural environment of the 
family is the home. More- 
over, we need to remember 
one other thing: Many prob- 
lems that trouble the family 
trouble the world. As fam- 
ilies try to solve their daily 
problems, so do nations try 
to work out their destinies. 
If parents cannot maintain 
their own family relations 
on an even keel, how can they 
expect the United Nations, 
represented by human beings 
like themselves, to work out 
successful plans for world peace? 


Live at Home and Like It 


UCH of the unhappy tension that causes bick- 

ering, frustration, and divorce arises from a 

lack of the kind of understanding that would 

bring happiness. For example, if findings from 

research were made available to young men as 

well as young women, they would understand the 
need of each personality for full expression. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about the home- 
maker’s increasing leisure. It is assumed that the 
amount of time saved by mechanical housekeeping 
gadgets is “so much velvet.” Unfortunately this 
is a mistaken exaggeration. Time studies show 
that homemakers still work more than eight hours 
a day—much more if there are small children in 
the family. Work in the home has not actually 
been reduced; it has merely changed. Few women 
today bake their daily bread or can and store food 
for the winter, and none make their clothes all the 
way from yarn to garments. From producing 
goods for the family, we have progressed to giving 
service to the family. 

A wife and mother, according to present de- 
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mands, must be an executive, 
a business manager, a sty. 
dent, social arbitress—anq 
often a chauffeur as well! 
She must be expert in a hun. 
dred smaller ways—in plan- 
ning the family’s pleasure, in 
answering and making tele. 
phone calls, in receiving 
goods delivered from the 
store and taking them back 
for exchange, and in keeping 
household accounts and pay- 
ing the bills. 

Small wonder if she com- 
plains of her broken time, of 
the lack of opportunity to ex- 
press her own personality 
needs. If her husband under- 
stood this kind of frustra- 
tion, he could do a great deal 
to relieve it and add immeas- 
urably to her happiness. He 
could give her a lift now and 
then that would enable her 
to show both him and the 
world that the woman of to- 
day has responsibilities out- 
side the home and is quite 
capable of discharging them. 
Incidentally, he would be re- 
warded by a more cheerful 
and far more interesting home atmosphere, to say 
nothing of a more delightful wife. 

When a wife is employed, the need of a partner- 
ship is even greater. It is not fair for a husband 
to accept his wife as a partner in breadwinning 
and deny her his partnership in other tasks. 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 


There’s Plenty Yet To Learn 


jer speaking, all education is, in greater 
or less degree, a preparation for family life. 
There is need, however, to highlight some points 
of peculiar importance. For instance, the home 
economist’s research in consumer education is 
carried on in an effort to improve homemaking. 
Homemakers, both men and women, must have 
scientific facts at their command in order to be 
good buyers and managers. Learning by trial and 
error is always the hard way. Experience is a 
good school, but costly. Young couples furnishing 
their homes—and they are increasingly doing it 
as a team—are suddenly confronted with the 
realization that they do not know what standards 
to use or whether any standards are available. 
Consumers are confused, for example, about 
what home electrical equipment can do and which 
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make to buy; what size and design will best meet 
their own home needs; how to care for and oper- 
ate their equipment; and which mechanical aids 
they can best do without. They need training with 
regard to money—money and its wise distribution 
for shelter, food, clothing, recreation, health, and 
savings. With the present increase in available 
goods and the present decrease in value of the 
consumer’s dollar, the need for discrimination is 
vital. If the Joneses next door set the family’s 
standard of living, we cannot expect either dis- 
crimination or safety. Education can help men 
and women to choose their own standards. 

The management of personal resources—time, 
energy, and money—is also dealt with in home 
economics courses. This is quite as important for 
men as it is for women, since the well-being of 
the entire family is involved. Facing financial re- 
sponsibility is a job for both sexes. Both need the 
ability to make a good budget and maintain it, to 
keep simple but full accounts. 

The same balance and knowledge and sense of 
lirection are needed in other matters pertaining 
to the home. I have heard half a dozen men re- 
cently announce that they were going to remodel 
the kitchen. Now that materials were available, 
they were eager to begin. It quickly became ap- 
parent, however, that they had no information 
whatever about the space that is needed in a 
kitchen to store food and utensils properly and to 
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allow room for doing the work in convenience and 
comfort. 

Housing and home-furnishing courses are being 
elected by a few college men who plan to become 
architects and see these courses as an aid to suc- 
cess. This, of course, is a promising start. When 
architects begin studying family needs as a basis 
for planning houses, nobody need complain. But 
every man who marries is a sort of architect, 
building through family life the house of man- 
kind, and he needs training for this career, too. 


The Gist of the Problem 


Pee may not be able to elect a course in every 
phase of the subject. Nor need he be trained 
into an expert technician. The real need is for 
basic training in home responsibilities, leading to 
the development of emotionally mature adults. 
Home economics alone cannot provide this train- 
ing. It can help enormously, but the task calls for 
the help and cooperation of economists, psycholo- 
gists, architects, sociologists, and health educa- 
tors. On the other hand, home economics is per- 
haps more closely identified with family life than 
is any of these other fields, and it is a heartening 
sign that home economics courses are being elected 
by college students from other departments. 
Because home economists believe family life 
to be a source of security, stability, and growth, 
they recommend that schools from kindergarten 
through college offer training in this field. They 
advise that the following points be emphasized: 


1. Self-understanding. A knowledge of one’s own na- 
ture and personality; of how to achieve a good appearance 
through grooming; of the importance of courtesy, gen- 
erosity, and justice. 


2. Getting along with others. Sharing and helping in co- 
operative work and play; use of family property; good 
work habits; citizenship and social amenities. 


3. Management of personal resources. 
money, family values, and limitations. 


4. Family health. Meeting nutritional needs in planning, 
selecting, buying, cooking, and serving; learning habits 
of cleanliness; and caring for minor illnesses in the home. 


5. Management of clothing. Need, selection, and care. 


6. Good sense in housing, home furnishing, and equip- 
ment. The selection and care of a healthy, comfortable, 
and esthetically pleasing environment. 


7. Homemaking as a career. The selection of a mate; 
positive values in marriage and parenthood; understand- 
ing of the patterns of a satisfying family life; and the 
home’s responsibility for community welfare. 


Time, energy, 


If husbands and fathers will but assume their 
responsibility in all these areas, home life will be 
more stable and gratifying to both parents. Need- 
less to say, their children will profit by it. Family 
relations will be happier and more creative and 
our chances of becoming a nation of happy homes 


OH. Armstrong Roberts Will be much augmented. 
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There’s MUSIC in the Air 
d, ELVA R. HEYLMUN J 


folk music in America has been discovered, 

and Americans everywhere are singing the 
songs of their forefathers. Music is life, not mere- 
ly an appendage to life. Music is not created for 
the want of something to do; it arises from an im- 
pelling force within people who need to interpret 
their daily activities. From folk music we dis- 
cover the customs of a country, its political condi- 
tions, its climatic characteristics, its physical as- 
pects. Folk music carries the sound of the sea, the 
rustle of forests, the skies over mountains or 
meadows. Some folk music is sunny and gay; 
some mirrors the sorrow and bondage of an en- 
slaved and helpless people. Many of the folk bal- 
lads that have come to our shores help us to under- 
stand other countries and exert an influence on 
the music we create for ourselves. 


eae is singing! The rich storehouse of 


Songs Out of Bondage 


ERTAIN traits common to all folk tunes are sim- 
plicity, repetition, frequent use of the refrain, 
and a story. Very little description is included. 
A rich experience is in store for those who travel 
up “yon holler” to hear the songs of the mountain 
folk; along the riverbank to learn the old levee 
songs; out to the great open spaces with the sing- 
ing cowboys; and down south, where Negro melo- 
dy is richest. The younger generation has a lively 
appreciation of these old songs. Folk music comes 
to us over the radio, on records, and in our school- 
rooms. It is growing increasingly important in 
family life. And it plays a star role in the music 
education programs of parent-teacher groups. 
Our earliest folk tunes came to America in 1619 





E air around us was always filled with 
music, but it took the miracle of radio to 
make us listen. Now, with no pick-up station 
but the heart, we can perform a miracle our- 
selves. Let’s sing together, with neighbors 
from every land, the joyful, sorrowful songs 
of life’s pilgrimage. It is all one, that pilgrim- 
age, as we know. How better can we chart it 
for our children than with the aid of melody? 
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with the first Negroes imported from Africa, 
Since that time the beauty and rhythm of Negro 
songs have permeated the whole musical life of 
America. The remarkable rhythm of these songs, 
the intonations, the depth of emotion they express, 
and the poignant way they are sung make them 
an invaluable contribution to American music. 
Who is not deeply touched by “Let My People Go”? 
In every word and tone of this song we recognize 
the cry of the oppressed, who in their labors and 
heartaches look to God for comfort and hope. 
The same is true of another great Negro spiritual, 
“Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen.” We ap- 
proach these songs reverently, for they breathe an 
intense religious conviction. 

Often this spiritual fervor finds expression in 
repetition, as in “Jacob’s Ladder.” Often again 
there is a wistful dwelling upon the treasures of 
heaven such as golden slippers, golden crowns, 
golden harps, and rest from labor and sorrow. 

There is a fine old spiritual that is used as a 
baptizing song: 

Oh, Lord, I jes’ got over; 

Good Lord, I jes’ got over; 

Oh, my Lord, an I jes’ got over; 

I jes’ got over in de heavenly lan’. 

The Negroes have given us not only spirituals 
but work songs. A story is told about a collector 
of folk tunes who seated himself quietly on a wall 
near a group of working Negroes and prepared to 
take down the words of their songs. Apparently 
they paid no attention to him, but when he finally 
made out the words, he found them referring to 
“that there white man settin’ on the wall, wastin’ 
his time, yes, a-wastin’ his time.” He took the 
hint and moved on. 

“The Ole Hammer,” timed to the blows of the 
toiler, is a traditional work song of the Negro: 


Th’ ain’t no hammer in this mountain 
Ring like mine, ring like mine. 


The Wandering Minds of Song 


reap age folk music was also brought to Amer- 
ica by the early settlers on our eastern shore. 
The Dutch who founded New Amsterdam (later 
New York) brought with them memories of the 
Old World. Many of their little girls and boys 
went to sleep every night in this new world to the 
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tune of a Dutch lullaby, “Trip a Trop a Tronjes”: 


Take a trip to Tronjes, 

Up and down and over. 

The pigs are in the bean patch; 
The cows are in the clover. 

The ducks are in the water place. 
The calf is in the long grass; 

So big my baby is. 

Pop-pe-jay Vas. 


After the American Revolution, immigration to 
the United States increased. Irish, Scotch, Eng- 
lish, and Welsh people came and, finding New 
York well settled, went on to the valleys and moun- 
tains of North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 





© Eva Luoma 


and Virginia. These sturdy folk brought ballads 
harking back to Elizabethan days. These songs 
have now become ours and are sung in every state 
of the Union. “The Turtle Dove” is an English 
love song now familiar in all sections of our coun- 
try. Scotland sent us a brisk little play song, ““Wee 
Cooper o’ Fife’: 

There was a wee cooper who lived in Fife, 

Nickety, nockety, noo, noo, noo; 

And he married a gentle wife, 

Hey, willy, wallacky, ho, John Dougle alane. 

Quo rushity roo, roo, roo. 

These mountain folk withdrew from the outside 
world and created a world of their own. Their 
songs sprang from the joys, sorrows, and neigh- 
borhood feuds that filled their lives. Play-party 
songs were invented when families came together 
from far and near. They are a combination of 
song and dance, and most of them have many 
verses, sung to the accompaniment of the fiddle 
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and banjo. “Skip to My Lou,” “Sourwood Moun- 
tain,” and “Sugar in the Gourd” are among the 
favorites. The mountain fiddler employs a special 
tuning for his fiddle that creates an unusual and 
penetrating tone. The old-timers have a method 
of simplifying the fingering that enables them to 
play very rapid music with little effort. 

We have long been aware that in “them thar 
hills” there was a wealth of excellent music, but it 
was not always easy to get at it. American you 
may be—and American for generations back—but 
when you go into the mountain regions you are a 
“furriner” until you have lived with the people 
awhile and they are assured of your friendship. 





© Harold M. Lambert 


Anyone who has not had the privilege of singing 
that exquisite mountain tune “Down in the Val- 
ley” has missed a rare treat. “On Top of Old 
Smoky” is a tender love story relating to the trials 
and tribulations of a disappointed lover. In Ten- 
nessee we hear “Shuckin’ of the Corn” sung when 
neighbors gather after the corn is ripened and 
picked, to shuck it and make merry. 

There have been changes in those mountains 
during the last few years. Young people have left 
to go to war; mail-order catalogues have sug- 
gested new musical instruments to replace the old 
fiddle, banjo, and dulcimer; books and many other 
items have been introduced. But the old hill songs 
must be kept, for they are priceless. 

In 1825 many things were happening in Amer- 
ica—for one, the opening of the Erie Canal. Soon 
there was music along the towpaths, the spirited 
songs of mule drivers towing the barges. Bridges 
were built across the canal, just high enough to 
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clear a man’s head if he were standing on the 
barge. “Low bridge!” was the shout of warning 
on approach. All this gave birth to a song, “Fif- 
teen Years on the Erie Canal,” which tells of the 
hard-working mules and the low bridge ahead. 


Labor, Lilt, and Lullaby 


| gece from all parts of the world were soon 
streaming into the United States, bringing with 
them the folk tunes of their mother countries. We 
took these songs to our hearts and made them ours. 
We sing with delight the songs of the Czechs, for 
they are lighthearted and good humored, with 
lovely melodies and exciting cadences based on old 
Czech dance rhythms. Parent-teacher members 
always enjoy singing “Walking at Night,” with its 
love song told in verse and its gay chorus, “‘Stodola, 
stodola, stodola, pumpa.” Another song, “Over 
the Meadows Green and Wide,” is full of gaiety 
- and the feeling of action. 

The Swiss brought us folk tunes that tell of 
mountain life and the joys of hiking. Often the 
refrain is yodeled, as in “Walking Song”: 


From Lucerne to Weggis far, 

Hol di ri dia, hol di ri a! 

Shoes and stockings we need not wear, 
Hol di ri di a!, ete. 


P.T.A. members all over the country are sing- 
ing that delightful little Swiss song, “O Maeterli.” 
It has a lively, lilting melody, a charming story, 
and a nice walking rhythm. 

The French Canadians, always gay no matter 
what their troubles, sing up and down the rivers, 
through the forests, and across the prairies the 
charming and witty “Voyageur’s Song.” 


— together where the water’s deep and 
ue, 

Paddle together, and singing as we go. 

Our Italian American friends have brought us 
the spirited tune, “Brandolina,” which reflects the 
characteristic melody and animation of all Italian 
folk music. 

Many Spanish American songs are found near 
the Mexican border, especially in New Mexico, 
Texas, Arizona, and California. Early Spanish 
Californians had a beautiful love song, “Adelita,”’ 
with exquisite melody and poetic words. From the 
Pyrenees in Spain to New Mexico has come a beau- 
tiful lullaby, “At the Gate of Heaven”: 


At the gate of heaven little shoes they are 
selling 
For the little barefooted angels there 
dwelling. 
Slumber, my baby; slumber, my baby; 
Slumber, my baby, a-rru, a-rru. 


Between 1870 and 1890 the songs of the cow- 
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boy began to be heard over the ranges. It was 
during this time that droves of ponies and herds of 
cattle were driven up the Chisholm Trail from 
Texas to the markets in Kansas. The trail boss 
would never employ a man who could not sing or 
whistle. There were days and nights of hard rid- 
ing, and song was needed. One that was sung a 
great deal was “Night Herding Song,” in which 
the cowboy sang, 


Move slow, little dogies, move slow, 
Hi-yo, hi-yo, hi-yo. 


Another type of cowboy song is based on senti- 
mental memories of home. In “Texas Rangers,” 
for instance, the cowboy sings of his mother and 
sister, concluding, “I’d advise you by experience, 
you had better stay at home.” In others he sings 
about his sweetheart or the lonely hours on the 
prairie, and in these songs we see the cowboy life 
in its true colors. 


Welcome, Neighbor! 


ITH the continually growing interest in musi- 

cal folklore, people often ask where authentic 
materials can be obtained. The Music Division of 
the Library of Congress is extending every effort 
to enlarge its collection of recorded folk music. 
The recordings are made in the field. That is, folk 
singers with their own instruments reproduce the 
songs in their native setting. The Library will send 
a catalogue of these records on request. 

Parents may introduce their children to the joys 
of singing with two new books, beautifully illus- 
trated in color: My Picture Book of Songs by 
Alene Dalton, Myriel Ashton, and Erla Young 
(Chicago, M. A. Donahue and Company, $2.50) 
and Fireside Book of Folk Songs (New York, 
Simon and Schuster, $3.95). The first is for young 
children; the second is a treasury for all ages. 

Not long ago a group of high school students 
were walking leisurely down one of Chicago’s 
busiest streets. It was evening, and their voices 
rang out clearly in “Red River Valley.” They sang 
as if they enjoyed it, and there was no question 
but that they gave enjoyment. It was tremendous- 
ly impressive. Our children and young people are 
eager to learn the folk songs of the world; and 
well they may be, since folk music is a great 
symphony of mankind. 

Surely no better instrument for unity can be 
found. Even a very young child can be taught to 
realize, as he learns these songs and sings them 
with his family, that all mankind is a family to- 
gether. In the accumulated stores of folk musi¢ 
from everywhere, parent-teacher workers have 4 
wealth of material to use in their program of edu- 
cation for democracy and world brotherhood. 
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Notes from the 


NEWSFRONT 











Dollars for Detection.— Medical science has trained its 
big guns on infantile paralysis. As a result, for every case 
in this country, $100 is spent each year in research; for 
every death from the disease, $525. But money is less 
plentiful for other vital investigations. For every death 
from cancer, for example, $2.13 is spent annually in 
research. For each case of mental illness, a mere 25 cents 
is spent in seeking its cause and cure. And for each death 
from that arch killer, heart disease, only 17 cents a year 
is devoted to research. 


Spring Salad.—In the days when knighthood was in 
flower, violets were a common item on the menu. Chopped 
in with onions and lettuce, they were thought to make an 
appetizing salad. 


Tourists Without Traveling.— Americans at home as 
well as abroad are inveterate patrons of museums. They 
have had ample encouragement, for the number of 
museums in this country has grown from 600 in 1910 to 
2,500 in 1939, the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able. The value of the museum buildings likewise in- 
creased during the same period from $36,000,000 to 
$180,000,000. 


Good Enough?—According to a Twentieth Century 
Fund report, there are about 245,000 elementary and 
secondary schools in the United States. About 15 per 
cent of all the elementary schools consist of one room and 
are conducted by one teacher. 


Chilly Resort.—Conditions on Mars, astronomers tell 
us, are about what they would be atop a mountain 
50,000 feet high. (Earth’s highest, Mount Everest, rises 
a paltry 28,000 feet.) There is no water there, no oceans, 
no lakes, and, of course, it never rains. At night the 
temperature drops to about minus 80 or 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit but rises during the day, at least around the 
equator, to a little above freezing. 


Braille Typewriter.—A British machine that writes 
Braille shorthand enables a skilled blind stenographer to 
compete on equal terms with sighted workers. It has 
seven keys—one for spacing and six for writing dots. 
When the keys are depressed in various combinations, 
Braille characters appear on paper tape. The paper is 
then threaded through a holding device and read with 
the fingers. 


A Meeting of Minds.—The science of psychiatry may 
yet lead the way to world peace. So believes Dr. Carl A. 
Binger of the Payne Whitney Clinic of the New York 
Hospital. He suggests that either diplomats be taught 
psychiatry or that trained psychiatrists take a hand in 
international politics. 
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The Armor of Education.— The United States Armed 
Forces Institute was established during the war to pro- 
vide men and women in service with opportunities to 
continue their education. For a brief period after the 
war, interest slumped. Contrary to earlier expectations, 
however, today the Institute is experiencing a popular 
revival that surpasses its wartime peak. March figures 
indicate that nearly 25 per cent of personnel in the armed 
services are participating in the program. Special centers 
have been established wherever Americans are stationed, 
and courses from elementary subjects all the way through 
postgraduate and professional training in many fields are 
being offered. 


Migratory Americans.— More than half the present 
residents of the Far West and resort areas came originally 
from other states, and in the Middle West one in five of 
the population was born elsewhere. In the deep South, on 
the other hand, more than 90 per cent of one’s neighbors 
were probably born in the state. 


Around One Campfire.—In a lively and sensible bulletin 
entitled Friends the World Over, the Camp Fire Girls (16 
East Forty-eighth Street, New York 17, New York) outline 
an attractive program for building friendships between 
girls across the dividing oceans of politics and prejudice. 


Is It Worth It?—According to an article in Hygeia, 
more women than formerly suffer from coronary throm- 
bosis, and this may be due to the smoking habit. Study 
revealed that, on the average, smokers get coronary 
thrombosis ten years earlier than nonsmokers. Although 
not a cause of the disease, smoking is definitely a factor in 
its development, many heart specialists agree. It is 
estimated that among people over forty years of age, one 
woman in ninety and one man in thirty will suffer an 
attack this year. 


For Hungry Minds.—Urgent requests for educational 
magazines have come from print-hungry schools and uni- 
versities of Europe. In reply, the American Library 
Asso¢iation selected twenty-five magazines considered 
preeminent in the educational field. Among them was 
the National Parent-Teacher. 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 9-48, this means 
that your subscription will expire with the September 
National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it 
now to avoid delay in receiving the October issue. Send 
one dollar to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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@ Some of the members of our P.T.A. would like to 
contribute relief packages to particular kinds of peo- 
ple abroad. One wants to send a package to a needy 
family in Italy; another to a young couple with two 
children anywhere in Europe. Is this possible ?—Mrs. 


J. D. 


OUR inquiry, forwarded to CARE, brought the 
following answer. (If you want to do some- 
thing like this, send for the education folder from 
CARE, 50 Broad Street, New York 4, New York.) 


Packages may be sent to specific individuals or or- 
ganizations. If, however, you do not know anyone 
in Europe, you may allocate your packages to cate- 
gories, such as “a needy family in Italy” or, as you 
indicated in your letter, ‘‘a young couple with two chil- 
dren in Europe.’”’ Our overseas representatives, in co- 
operation with local relief authorities, will select the 
recipients of your packages according to your instruc- 
tions, and signed receipts indicating their names and 
addresses will be returned to you. Experience has 
shown, moreover, that those who receive these welcome 
gifts write grateful letters to their American friends, and 
many friendly and interesting correspondences have 
grown up in this way. 


@ We are having a discussion about the amount of 
money our school board could reasonably be expected 
to spend for audio-visual aids. What is considered de- 
sirable practice ?—Mrs. R. M. 


_— is not easy to answer because the budgets 
for audio-visual equipment tend to grow as 
teachers discover the value of instructional aids. 
However, you might look at Long Beach, Califor- 
nia. This year the Long Beach school system will 
spend $49,500 for the activities of its audio-visual 
department. In a recent report H. C. Woodruff, 
supervisor of secondary education, tells what the 
school board bought last year: 73 charts, 80 ex- 
hibits, 36 filmstrips, 47 motion pictures, 17 slides, 
6 stereographs, and 600 study prints. Fifteen new 
motion picture projectors were purchased. Alto- 
gether Long Beach has 400 subjects in its motion 
picture collection, 300 transcriptions, 5,588 groups 
of study prints, 800 filmstrips, and 1,479 exhibit 
items. Quite an attic! 

But it has no cobwebs. Mr. Woodruff tells what 
has happened: “Two years ago 40 per cent of 
the teachers signed audio-visual orders. One year 
ago 60 per cent signed these requests. This year, 
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judging by orders received to date, 80 per cent of 
the teachers will have made use of audio-visual 
materials.” 

So much for progressive Long Beach. For the 
picture on a nation-wide basis consult the Decem- 
ber 1946 N.E.A. Research Bulletin entitled “Au- 
dio-Visual Education in City-School Systems.” 


® The school of which I am principal has recently 
purchased a filmstrip projector. Where can we send 
for filmstrips that our teachers can use ?—O. P. B. 


“pan about a year now there has been one com- 
prehensive guide to filmstrips, new and old. 
The Educational Film Guide, issued by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52, New York, added filmstrips in January 
1947. An excellent list of 1,500 filmstrips can be 
obtained without charge from the Society for 
Visual Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. The National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, 
D. C., will send you a mimeographed list of 
sources of educational filmstrips. 

The average cost of black and white filmstrips 
is two to three dollars. Color filmstrips run about 
six dollars. 


@ It seems to me that, despite all the talk about one 
world, geography is a forgotten subject in our schools. 
I know for a fact that the high school curriculum in 
our town does not include geography as a separate 
course of study. Can you tell me why this should be? 
When even history courses can be elected piecemeal 
(such as American history, modern history, ancient 
history) how are boys and girls going to get a clear, 
rounded picture of even the physical appearance of 
the world ?—E. B. D. 


A MAN with a rare world view of education tells 
me that every nation on earth is now pail- 
fully trying to answer the question “What shall we 
teach our teen-age youth?” There is fair agree- 
ment on what to teach in the early years. What to 
teach in high school is a thirty-two dollar ques- 
tion. What kind of geography and history and gov- 
ernment should be included in the social studies 
is the sixty-four dollar question. 

Social studies have largely absorbed both geog- 
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raphy and history for a number of reasons. What 
good does it do to teach about land forms and 
rivers unless you show how these geographic 
forms have influenced civilization? Geography 
thus leads to history. Or involves history. For 
example, how can you teach westward expansion 
in the United States without knowing something 
about the Appalachian system of mountains? 
Mountains are geography. 

Of course, geography teachers fear that geog- 
raphy will be swallowed up, forgotten, sidetracked. 
History teachers may say, “Well, the state legis- 
lature demands that we teach three years of his- 
tory. The law doesn’t say anything about geog- 
raphy. So we include geography with history.” 

As an old “bound-the-states” pupil, I am in- 
clined to agree that geography suffers from neg- 
lect. Educational leaders are alert to this criticism. 
At the present writing a committee of the Nation- 
al Council for the Social Studies is completing a 
yearbook on the teaching of world geography. 
Most United States schools now devote ninth- 
grade social studies to world geography. The 
pupils study physical geography, learn about con- 
tinents, oceans, and rivers. They study resources, 
the exchange of products, raw materials. They 
learn to read maps. 

Placing this subject in the ninth grade assures 
that practically all pupils in this country study 
world geography before they leave school. So I 
think the answer to your question is not to make a 
raid on the history curriculum. Look into your 
world geography program. Strengthen that. 

There are some fine new instructional aids for 
the geography teacher. One of these is the new 
film Seasons, now available through Teaching 
Film Custodians. It undertakes to explain how 
the earth revolves around the sun, how the axis 
tilts, and how this combined action produces 
changes in the seasons. To make clear this diffi- 
cult concept, Father puts on a home demonstra- 
tion around the living-room table. Animated dia- 
grams come to his assistance in the pinches. You 
can rent this film in color or black and white. 


® I begin to wonder whether our schools are really 
trying to teach grammar. If they are, why do we hear 
so many children murdering the king’s English?— 


Mrs. A. M. P. 


| ASSURE you that the schools do try to teach 
grammar. They spend long hours on gram- 
mar. Some students of education believe they 
spend far too much time, that time spent on gram- 
mar gets in the way of time to discover literature 
and time to learn how to write readable English. 
Society gives teachers an almost impossible job, 
however, when it asks the schools to change the 
grammar habits of children. By the time a child 
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reaches school age, the home or the street have al- 
ready taught him grammar. In addition, the lan- 
guage changes constantly. I heard an expert on 
English predict that the day is not far distant 
when “You is” will be accepted as good English. 
Few now raise eyebrows over “It is me.” Pity the 
poor teacher who must decide what is “good 
grammar”! 

One new approach to the subject will be found 
In Thought Pictures in Reading and Writing, re- 
cently issued by the Metropolitan School Study 
Council through the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
27, New York. Roland Barker, the author, de- 
scribes a simplified approach to grammar that he 
uses with success at Montclair High School, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. Mr. Barker would drop the 
practice of asking children to ferret out various 
word and sentence parts such as objective comple- 
ment, predicate nominative, and even noun and 
adverb. There are only six basic patterns of Eng- 
lish expression, he says: 


. (The) dog barked. 

. (The) referee blew (the) whistle. 
. (The) slums were destroyed. 

. Fireworks are (a) menace. 

. Fireworks are harmful. 

. (There) is (a) way. 


our wnd- 


There are, he adds, even fewer kinds of words. 
He identifies four. With this simpler approach to 
language his students spend much of their time 
analyzing the meaning of what they read. Mr. 
Barker believes that we waste much time on gram- 
mar tests that have almost no influence on the 
grammar habits of children. 

In this field there is wide difference of opinion, 
but we are certainly moving away from the old 
sentence parsing and from word-form detecting 
simply for the sake of detecting. 

—WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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AMERICANS ALL: Practice 














“This meeting will come to order.” Democracy is in session at Jefferson School. 


W. HOWARD BATESON 


R. CHAIRMAN, this is the third time John 
M has talked out of turn. I think he’s trying 
to act smart!” It was just twenty years 
ago that this remark was made by an exasperated 
seventh-grader in the newly organized citizenship 
laboratory at Jefferson Junior High School. It 
brought forth an outburst bordering on pande- 
monium. Again and again the chairman’s gavel 
came down on the table. 

“Order! We must have order!” the chairman 
shouted in an effort to be heard above the tumult. 
Then, failing to control the riotous group, he 
threw down the gavel and deserted his post. 

Our first attempt to make democracy work had 
failed. 

That night after school it took me almost an 
hour to convince the chairman that he could con- 
trol his ¢lassmates and to get him to try again. 
But when the pupils came into the auditorium 
for their second meeting, it was evident that the 
chairman had done some careful thinking. More, 
he had a plan. 

After calling the meeting to order, he said to 
me, “Mr. Bateson, may I assign a seat to each 
one? May we have a committee to arrange a seat- 
ing chart?” 

As soon as this was taken care of, he stepped 
to the front of the stage and said in a calm, well- 
modulated voice, 

“What would you think if someone wanted four 
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en before he reaches yot. 
ing age, the American citi- 
zen ought to know the princi- 
ples of democracy and how to 
practice them. Yet all too often 
this important lesson is left to 
chance. Not so in Dubuque, 
Towa. There for the past twenty 
years the pupils of Jefferson 
Junior High School have learned 
how to be members and makers 
of a democratic society. In this 
heartening article their princi- 
pal describes the growth of the 
program and tells why it serves 


as a model for other schools. 





strikes in a ball game? The rule says three. We 
all know how to play ball, so we don’t argue about 
it. If we want to run our own class, we'll have to 
make some rules and learn how to follow them.” 

“Most of our trouble is caused by a few who 
just don’t want to have a meeting,” commented a 
pert little miss. “John is trying to be smart. I 
move we make him behave.” 

“How?” asked the chairman. 

The next ten minutes taxed his ability to the 
limit, but he stood his ground until somebody sug- 
gested that John be placed in the last seat of the 
back row “until he cooperates.” The third meet- 
ing found John, looking surly, alone in the rear 
of the auditorium, separated from the others by 
several hundred seats. At first he was obstinate 
and rebellious, but one morning several meetings 
later he came in to see me. 

“Mr. Bateson, can’t I have my old seat back?” 

“Why ask me, John? J didn’t put you out, did 
i a 

I needed only a few minutes to make it clear to 
him that there was just one way to get back into 
the group, and that was through favorable public 
opinion. Apparently he got the idea because dur- 
ing the next meeting a friend of his took the floor 
to plead his case. 

“IT move we let John come back. He says he 
won’t talk out of turn any more.” The motion was 
carried. Democracy was taking root. 
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Gradually these junior high school pupils 
learned to grow up the democratic way. By 
the end of the year they had mastered the valu- 
able social art of parliamentary law. With this 
skill perfected, as eighth-graders they were able 
to assume more responsibility and to do more 
thinking for themselves. For example, one day the 
school property committee’s chairman reported, 

“Mr. Chairman, we should do something about 
the boys’ lavatory on the main floor. Someone has 
been tearing up the towel paper, soaking it in 
water, rolling it into balls, and sticking it on the 
wall.” 

After an orderly discussion of the problem, no 
one seemed to have a satisfactory plan. Then one 
pupil rose and said, 

“Mr. Chairman, I move we have a special com- 
mittee. Without letting anyone know, they can find 
out who’s doing it. That ought to stop the trouble.” 


Liberty Under Law 


T was a dramatic moment, a few weeks later, 

when the chairman called for the report of the 
special committee. “Mr. Chairman, we know who 
is causing the trouble, but he isn’t in our class. So 
what can we do?” 

“What grade is he in?” asked the chairman. 

“The ninth.” 

“Go to the office,” I said, “and find out where he 
isnow. Bring him down here so you can do some- 
thing about this.” 

When the boy came into the auditorium, he de- 
nied the charge. Instantly ten pupils were on their 
feet. Each in turn presented his evidence. The 
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Makes More Perfect Citizens 


ninth-grader, confronted with this type of con- 
structive discipline, admitted his guilt and prom- 
ised never to do it again. 

It took years of trying, however, to discover a 
few simple procedures by which democracy could 
be made to work. Not until this was accomplished 
could we project our activities into the community, 
where citizenship is finally tested and proved. It 
took us ten years to develop an orderly means of 
self-expression within our own school. When we 
began, back in 1928, our first purpose was to get 
each pupil to understand the reasons for having a 
junior high school. 

We wanted each one to see that this was a school 
where he would have a chance to grow up emo- 
tionally and act like an adult. Our second purpose 
was to provide practice in parliamentary law as 
a means of ensuring liberty controlled by law. 

Did we succeed? The answer was revealed at 
the close of the first semester in 1938, when a 
ninth-grade citizenship committee submitted this 
question to all seventh-grade pupils: “What is the 
most important new idea about yourself that you 
have learned from your school life at Jefferson?” 
Thirty-five of the eighty pupils said, “To act like 
a lady,” and thirty-four said, “To act like a man.” 

That democracy was beginning to sprout was 
shown by many replies, such as these: 


We have found out what Jefferson is for. It is for young 
men and women, not for babies. You must be able to con- 
trol yourself. 











i a 


Above. “East is East, and West is West,:and never the twain 

shall meet” doesn’t make sense to these Laramie, Wyoming, 

youngsters preparing a talking scrapbook to send to other 

pupils in Boston, Massachusetts. Left to right: Rod Chisholm, 

Barbara Smith, Clarice Hoffman, Kay Baillie, and Richard 
Rasmussen. 


At left. “Democracy Is Fun” goes on the air in Dubuque. 

Standing, left to right: Marlene Mussehl, Kenneth Nelson, and 

Laverne Flagel. Seated, Billy Wiedenbacker and William Wat- 
ters, faculty adviser and Youth Council radio director. 
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I learned that the children help run the school and 
have a chance to run a class, and the teachers do not 
have to watch them. 


I have learned in self-government that the main idea 
is ruling ourselves. That does not mean being a tattle- 
tale. Nor does it mean there is no teacher. We are still 
not old enough or big enough to make up our own studies. 


See How We Grew 


ow it-is 1948. Our citizenship laboratory is 

twenty years old. In the last decade it has 
reached beyond the school into the community. 
And it is reaching beyond the community into the 
nation, as witness our latest project: 

For many years the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the N.E.A. has advocated training for 
citizenship. Yet a recent survey made by William 
H. Burton of Harvard University shows that 
“very few schools in the United States have a plan 
to train pupils to form desirable functional civic 
attitudes, ideals, habits, and social skills.” 

Last July a committee of educators enrolled in 
an institute conducted by John J. Mahoney and 
Charles L. Peltier of Boston University consid- 
ered this problem and decided to get more schools 
interested in citizenship training. A “talking 
scrapbook exchange circuit” between schools all 
over America was planned to give practice in pro- 
moting the general welfare to children of every 
nationality and color—with emphasis on public 
health activities. The “talking scrapbooks” are so 
called because they consist mainly of recordings 
made by the students. The school selected to co- 
ordinate this program was Jefferson Junior High 
School. It was a matter of record, and of recog- 
nition, that we had maintained for twenty years 
a laboratory devoted to citizenship training. 

The talking scrapbook exchange circuit is now 
well under way in Dubuque’s two junior high 
schools and in the Stone Hill rural school as well 
as in various communities in other parts of the 
country.* From the very beginning we had the 
cooperation of the Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, and 
Exchange clubs; the local theaters and radio sta- 
tions; the county conservation society ; the Ameri- 
can Legion; the Dubuque Boys’ Club; the Com- 
munity Chest; and all the other youth groups. 

As a first step, our pupils began writing letters 
to schools in many states, searching for students 
who would be interested in an exchange of talk- 
ing scrapbooks on the subject of conserving hu- 
man and natural resources. On each left-hand 

*Foremost among the educators responsible for conceiving, 
organizing, and operating this project are Harry A. Overstreet, 
professor emeritus, College of the City of New York; John J. 
Mahoney and Charles L. Peliier, Boston University; George A. 
Selke, chancellor, University of Montana; John Goodman and 
Edwin Hill, University of Wyoming; Fred J. Gillis and William 
J. Cunningham, Boston Public Schools; Clayton Earl, Glenn 


Lundeen, Morris Rosen, and Mary Chavez, U.S. Indian Schools; 
and Kenneth Corwin, Dubuque Boys’ Club. 
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page of these scrapbooks the pupils make a poster 
explaining some phase of their community work. 
On the opposite page is inserted the transcription 
of a broadcast they have recorded on the subject, 

These broadcasts are a story in themselves. 
Prepared and performed by the Jefferson pupils, 
they were put on once a month by Station KDTH. 
Doing the research and writing the scripts was a 
hard job but strictly fun, the pupils reported. 
This project was sponsored by the Presidents’ 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations in co. 
operation with the Iowa Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


The program (which has been called ‘‘the new look in 
education’) has provided many opportunities for boys 
and girls to develop civic consciousness and emotional 
maturity. They have learned to understand what human 
and natural resources are all about—through field trips, 
radio broadcasts, interviews, library research, and assem- 
blies; through city-wide, all-school Youth Council meet- 
ings, held on Saturday mornings in downtown theaters; 
and, finally, through the production of their own motion 
pictures, all centering around the relation of the pupil 
to the needs of his community. 

Yes, their own movies. In September 1947 the pupils 
assembled on the school grounds to produce a 16mm 
color motion picture of a pupil-planned Community 
Chest drive. This picture, Democracy Is Fun, shows how 
the negative personality traits of Selfishness, Racial Prej- 
udice, Indifference, Intolerance, Greed, Graft, and Dis- 
honesty almost destroy Mr. Community Chest. 


The children’s interest in the Community Chest’s 
youth health agencies, which originally led to the month- 
ly radio broadcasts, brought them in contact with Dr. 
Leonard C. Murray, director of public health education 
in the Iowa State Department of Health. Dr. Murray 
suggested that they share their ideas with other American 
citizens, and the outcome was another motion picture: 
Health Is Fun, the Democratic Way. 


Our Case Is Proved 


E have seen the democratic way provide 

many other emotionally maturing experi- 
ences, such as the seventh-grade theater vandalism 
committee that “set the whole town talking” in 
1947, when their chairman, Daryl Koch, won the 
Kate Smith Boys’ Club Junior Citizen Award and 
was invited to appear on her program. Or the 
eighth-grade chairman, Billy Peffer, who wanted 
to quit because “they say they’re going to beat 
me up” and then learned how to handle pupil 
gangsters by interviewing the chief of police, the 
juvenile judge, the probation officer, and the 
county attorney. 

The significant thing is that in each of these 
cases children had to face reality, think construc- 
tively, and act cooperatively with adults in master- 
ing problems of human relations for the common 
good. Our experience has copvinced us that the 
schools can promote an understanding of the hu- 
man forces at work in the world today. 
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Law and the family 


O one can deny the importance of the 
N law as a safeguard for the family. Yet it 
took a war, a postwar period, and an alarm- 
ing increase in the divorce rate to turn 
our attention to the laws that govern fam- 
ily living in America. Do these laws fulfill 
their purpose in a decent and dignified 
way? Are they responsive to the complexi- 
ties of modern life? A prominent lawyer 
here tells us what is and what ought to be. 





© H. Armstrong Roberts 


crystallization of the needs and desires of a 
free people. Naturally—and wisely—the 
actual writing into statutes of these rules for citi- 
zens lags behind the leadership of superior com- 
munity groups. Particularly is this true of social 
legislation, the category into which falls the 
greater part of family law. Because it does not 
directly affect government, commerce, or business 
and hence does not always receive immediate at- 
tention, the law of the family trails far behind 
people’s most intelligent ideas concerning that 
very important unit of society. 
A great deal has been done recently, however, 


ik laws in our country are supposedly a 


_ to improve the law of the family. Marriage laws 


are a good example, such as statutes providing 
for a waiting period, for physical examinations, 
for raising the legal age, and the like. Much has 
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HARRIET S. DAGGETT 


also been done in the field of education for mar- 
riage by writers, lecturers, clinicians, and teach- 
ers, in an attempt to prevent thoughtless, uncon- 
sidered, unsuitable marriages. The results of 
these efforts are of course indirect and hard to 
measure, and the movement itself is scarcely old 
enough to permit evaluation. 


Laws Outmoded and Outworn 


HROUGHOUT the law on marriage it may be gen- 

erally observed that many, if not most, of the 
old laws denying marriage to certain classes of 
persons have not achieved the purpose for which 
they were designed. For example, interracial bar- 
riers have not prevented half-breeds, if the aim 
was the preservation of distinct races. Nor have 
these laws preserved domestic tranquillity, if that 
was their intent. Half-breeds who are also illegiti- 
mates carry a double bitterness. As a further il- 
lustration, the laws against the marriage of a per- 
son with taint of mental illness take no account of 
the scientific data on skipped generations or of 
illegitimate offspring. New statutes, however, are 
beginning to reflect the general educational em- 
phasis on prevention rather than rigid, ineffective 
curbs. 

The law of divorce has received little attention, 
although the alarming divorce rate has been pub- 
licized in the press and elsewhere. Unquestionably 
the chaos of the war period and the widespread 
tension afterward have been the greatest contrib- 
uting factors, as they have in the case of so-called 
juvenile delinquency and many of the other ills of 
society. The uncertainty of the times today does 
not induce thoughtful, long-term planning for the 
future, domestically or otherwise. To many per- 
sons the old faith in the continuity of human exist- 
ence now seems lacking, and progress seems as 
unpredictable as it has always been. 

There are doubtless many other variables, dif- 
ficult to appraise, which contribute to the divorce 
rate. Unquestionably a revision of the old divorce 
laws would not be a cure-all, but in this writer’s 
judgment it would help. Some schools of thought 
argue for easy marriage and hard divorce laws; 
some argue for hard marriage and easy divorce 
laws; and some advocate other combinations. But 
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each of these is too simple a solution for the com- 
plicated subject matter of marriage and divorce. 
In so short an article it is impossible to discuss 
the merits or demerits of easy versus hard regula- 
tion. It is possible only to point out certain areas 
where cleanliness and orderliness and a degree of 
certainty might be reached and fraud eliminated. 

At present the pattern of divorce laws in the 
majority of the states is very similar. Cruelty, 
abandonment, adultery, habitual intoxication, and 
conviction for a serious crime appear as grounds 
either for immediate divorce or for divorce after a 
period following judgment or separation. Many 
and various interpretations of the laws by the 
courts can be found. Cruelty, for example, is a 
great dumping ground. It may be physical or 
mental or both. It may vary in degree. Is one act 
of cruelty enough or must there be a continuous 
habit? Then again, an act may be regarded as 
cruel at one level of living and not necessarily so 
at another. 

Usually the real underlying causes of the sepa- 
ration or divorce are not obvious; they have their 
roots deep in the background, temperament, physi- 
ology, and psychological make-up of the individ- 
uals. The stated cause is a mere symptom. Too 
often it is but the proverbial straw that broke the 
camel’s back. 

Under the old laws usual in various states, many 
persons go to court to enjoy the spotlight for a 
day in their drab lives. Relatives and friends take 
sides, and the drama of the event, with its real 
hero and villain (interchangeable parts), cap- 
tures the imagination of all concerned. Often, be- 
fore it is over, both parties wish the whole affair 
could be forgotten. That cannot be done, however. 
Pride, fear of losing face, and new indignities suf- 
fered during the procedures have made the origi- 
nal incident a far graver matter than it had been. 
Friends and relatives are embarrassed and humili- 
ated; children are injured, perhaps forever. 


Parting Without Haste 


OX new legal device is being used generally by 
persons who do not want to “wash their dirty 
linen in public’—that is, in states where this 
method is provided. The device simply stipulates 
a “living apart” for a period of time. By doing so 
the parties signify that they have decided their 
marriage is not a success and wish to dissolve it. 
The reasons for the failure are their own business 
and do not have to be given to anyone. Thus a di- 
vorce may be obtained decently, with some dignity 
and with the least repercussion upon the person- 
alities of the two parties, not to speak of children, 
relatives, and community. 

The dangers of this device, if it is not properly 
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safeguarded, are two. The term provided may not 
be long enough to give husband and wife sufficient 
time for thoughtful consideration, time for acty. 
ally experiencing the living apart and finding out 
whether it is really desirable or not. For this rea. 
son the period should certainly not be less than 
a year. 

The second danger is that the device lends itself 
to fraud and false swearing unless provisions for 
measuring the term are written into the lay. 
Machinery for filing an intention to live apart js 
suggested to supply proof of the beginning of the 
period if and when the parties, having actually 
lived apart for a year or more, bring suit to have 
the divorce granted. Furthermore, provision 
should be made for a judicial property settlement, 
without a divorce, a year after intention has been 
filed. In this way matters may be arranged for 
those who do not want a divorce but do want to 
live apart and to take care of the business affairs 
attendant upon their separation. 

If the living-apart method could be placed upon 
the statute books of the several states and if all 
other causes for divorce and judicial separation 
were repealed, at least a clean, simple, and certain 
solution would be offered. It might also help to 
reduce the number of divorces because it would 
stipulate an actual, not a mythical, period for de- 
liberation. A fair test of living apart could then 
be made without the bitterness and publicity ac- 
companying the evidence necessary to procure a 
separation under the old laws. 

The cost of obtaining a divorce in this simple 
way might also be materially reduced. At present 
the price required for regularizing affairs of this 
nature is beyond the means of many persons, who 
live “immorally” because they do not have the 
money for legal fees. Legal clinics take care of 
this matter in some areas, but unfortunately they 
are as yet too few to serve the great majority. 

For those states that have offered quick and 
easy divorce as part of their bid for the tourist 
trade, a national divorce law, which may be very 
slow in coming, could be the answer. In general, 
however, only the rich of other states can afford 
the additional expenses of a visit to these high- 
priced centers. The changes suggested for states 
not in the divorce commerce might well furnish a 
steadying influence even in states offering the 
quick method. 

It is the hope of this writer that readers of the 
National Parent-Teacher, already dedicated to im- 
proving the lives of children, may give serious 
attention to the divorce laws of their individual 
states. Let them think long and soberly about 
these suggestions for improvement, together with 
all others that bear upon a problem so near to the 
heart of family life. 
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A-CAMPING 


THEY WILL GO 


MARGARET M. ROBERTSON 


E’S a big boy now. She’s a big girl. 

They’ve never been away from home be- 
fore. You can’t help worrying just a little 
about them. Will they be homesick? What 
kind of children will they have for playmates? 
How can they do without you so long? The 
answer is, of course, “It all depends.” And 
much of it depends on you, their parents. 
The author of this article knows how you feel 
and explains how you can help your children 


share to the full all the joys of summer camp. 





to camp this summer. You have talked it over 
with them, pored over dozens of camp folders 
with them, and finally chosen the camps. Their 
applications have been accepted, and they are 
eagerly awaiting the day when they can pack their 
bags and start out on their wonderful new adven- 
ture. They are going to have the time of their 
lives. They are sure of that. But are you just 
as sure? 

You wouldn’t let them go if you didn’t think it 
would be best for them, but you still have a few 
gnawing doubts. Johnny will be all right, for he 
lis eleven and his best pal Artie is going along with 
him. But Lucille is only eight. You thought at 
first that she would be willing to wait until an- 
ther year, but when it was decided that Johnny 
|would go, she begged and argued until at last you 
said you’d let her go too. After all, if she were as 
‘ager as all that, surely she would have a good 
time! But she is pretty young, and she has never 
jbeen away from you before except to stay with her 
grandmother over a week end. Won’t she feel 
strange when she gets to camp and realizes that 
jyou aren’t with her? Of course, she knows she is 
‘to go alone, but does she realize it? 


[i is all decided. Johnny and Lucille are going 
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It is not at all surprising that you have these 
doubts and questions. You are glad that the chil- 
dren are going, for it is what they want. Some- 
how you realize that their eagerness is healthy— 
not a desire to get away from you and their home 
but a sign of growth, a reaching out for new ex- 
perience. And camp is one of the best places for 
them to find that new experience and to foster that 
growth. But is there anything you can do to as- 
sure yourself that they will have the kind of ex- 
perience they look forward to so eagerly? Indeed 
there is. There are a number of things that only 
you, their parents, can do. 
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First of all, be sure that they know what to 
expect at camp and that their expectations are 
realistic. Before you assure Johnny that he can go 
sailing, since he is going to a camp that has sail- 
boats, find out how well he will have to swim be- 
fore sailing permission is granted. Don’t promise 
Lucille she can go swimming any time she likes. 
The camp may limit swimming to one or two 
rather brief periods each day. 

Camps develop their programs in different 
ways, some with a great deal of flexibility and 
others with relatively little. The first type may 
have only a few scheduled activities, depending on 
its counselors to guide the children of each tent or 
cabin group in planning their own activities ac- 
cording to their interests and needs. It may have 
certain counselors for certain types of activities 
but allow the children to choose what they want to 
do. Or it may combine these two methods of pro- 
gram development. 

The second type of camp depends much more 
on schedules, and there is less choice for the child. 
You should know how the camps you have chosen 
are run and should be able to explain this to 
Johnny and Lucille. They should know that camp 
is planned to give them a good time but that there 
may be occasions when their good time interferes 
with the good time of Pete or Susie. They should 
know that when they are living in groups they will 
sometimes have to adjust their own desires to fit in 
with those of their tentmates. Explain that they 
will be happier that way in the long run. Also 
there will be a few rules to obey, rules designed 
for their health or safety. 


Help Them Go Gaily 


RR maybe your Johnny and Lucille know all 
this. They have played with other children 
and have learned how to give and take. They 
don’t balk at traffic regulations for 
safety or at rules laid down at home 
and school to maintain law and 
order. Good! Then you can go on 
to consider other things. 

Have they thought about what 
it will mean to them to be away 
from home and all the familiar and 
beloved things that home repre- 
sents? You don’t want to overdo 
this angle, for there is nothing like 
the power of suggestion to make a 
child homesick. But you do want 
to be realistic. You can let Lucille 
know that she won’t be considered 
a baby if she feels a little strange 
the first night. Tell her that the 
counselor understands about such 
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things. Lucille can talk to her about it and count 
on it that the counselor will help her get ae. 
quainted with the other girls and get started doing 
interesting things. This is the quickest way 4, 
overcome that first hint of homesickness. If yo, 
don’t expect her to “miss you terribly,” she prob. 
ably won’t. 

It may be small comfort to parents to realize 
that their children miss them far less than they 
miss their children. Just the same, it is an ey. 
cellent sign. If this is the case with your children, 
you can pat yourself on the back. You have al. 
ready given them enough security to keep them 
from becoming anxious about leaving you. They 
know you will be there with welcoming arms when 
they return. You have trained them toward a be. 
ginning of independence, something that should 
be fully achieved by the time they enter adult life. 


New Friends Are Fun 


A” what of the children Johnny and Lucille 
will meet? Some may be different from the 
friends they have now. Let us hope there will bea 
variety of racial, religious, and social backgrounds 
represented among them, for of such stuff democ- 
racy is made. If Artie, Johnny’s best friend, 
comes from a family similar to yours, perhaps 
Johnny will feel strange when he finds himself 
sleeping next to a youngster who brags that his 
father never thought of being a teacher like 
Johnny’s; his father is a darn good truck driver. 
Johnny’s feeling of strangeness will be minimized, 
however, if you have already talked with him 
about the privilege that will be his in getting to 
know boys who are somewhat different from him- 
self and Artie. He will already be looking forward 
to it, and he will soon learn by experience just how 
unimportant differences are when all the boys 
want to go on a cook-out or to win a ball game. 





© H. Armstrong Roberts 
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So much for the preparation. As you see, it in- 
yolves more than selecting suitable clothes and 
packing the suitcases. It means that Johnny and 
Lucille kiss you good-by with an understanding 
of what is before them. And now that they are 
safely on their way, you can sit back and relax. 
You have done all you can to ensure their vaca- 
tion happiness. But, wait! Take another look at 
those camp folders. The chances are that you will 
see something about mail, visiting, and gifts from 
home. Most camps make it clear to parents what 
their policies are on such matters. It is safe to 
say that all camps encourage letters to campers. 
They know how important it is for the children to 
hear from home and how forlorn a child feels when 
others of his group get letters and he doesn’t. 

But it is often difficult for a parent to know 
what a child would like to hear. Will you tell him 
you miss him? Will you tell him of the wonderful 
time you and his little brother had at the circus? 
You can answer these questions for yourself if 
you realize that Johnny and Lucille need reassur- 
ance from you that you believe in the wonderful 
time they are having and will be glad to see them 
again when camp is over—and not until then (ex- 
cept on visiting days, if these are provided). 
They won’t want to hear about the good times they 
are missing, but they won’t mind if you mention 
that you are saving the trip to Aunt Emma’s until 
they get home. They will worry if you tell them 
that Rover was hit by a car, but you can safely tell 
them about the accident if you can assure them 
Rover’s leg is not broken, only a little stiff. 


Letters from Home 


ND, of course, you will be called upon to answer 

their letters. Lucille may write, the first day 
or so, that she is terribly homesick and beg you to 
come for her at once. You may soberly assume 
that this is a passing phase. Write her that you 
know things seem strange at first but are sure 
that by the time your letter reaches her she will 
have so much to do and think about that she won’t 
have time to be homesick. If the homesick letters 
continue, you can always check with the camp di- 
rector to discover how serious it is. In all likeli- 
hood, however, letter number two from Lucille 
will be full of glowing accounts of new and happy 
experiences. 

As for gifts, be sure you follow the camp policy. 
Most camps either forbid food boxes from home or 
require that they be of a kind that can be shared 
with the whole tent or unit. Camp menus are 
planned to include sweets, so when Johnny writes 
that he is dying for some of your chocolate 
brownies, chalk it up to nostalgia and plan to have 
them ready for him when he gets home. If the 
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children are away a month or longer, they will 
appreciate some small gift tucked into a letter or 
packed in the laundry bag. 


You’re Welcome—but Be Wise! 


ve will probably wish to see the camps where 
Johnny and Lucille are to spend those much- 
looked-forward-to summer weeks. The people in 
charge realize how interested you are, but they 
also know that poorly timed visits often upset the 
children. They have planned the visiting days to 
be happy events for both you and the youngsters, 
so don’t arrive unannounced. 

If the camps have special visitors’ days, take ad- 
vantage of them, for Johnny and Lucille will be 
expecting you. Don’t leave them in doubt about 
whether you are coming, but write them definitely 
when they may look for you. If at the last minute 
something prevents the trip, be sure to notify the 
camp, telling them why you can’t make it. Your 
child will appreciate your consideration. If the 
camp authorities invite you to come “by arrange- 
ment with the camp administration,” do just that. 
They know the children’s schedules and will help 
you to avoid arriving when Johnny is on an over- 
night trip or when Lucille is in the midst of prepa- 
rations for a big gypsy camp fire. 

They will.probably suggest that you wait until 
the youngsters are well established at camp and 
all possibility of homesickness has passed. At first 
you may feel that if Lucille could only see you she 
would be reassured and get over her qualms. But, 
hold on, it might work in exactly the opposite way. 
So busy yourself with other things and remember 
that the counselors like children and know how to 
meet their needs. Comfort yourself with the 
knowledge that Lucille’s ability to get along with- 
out you is proof of your own success as a parent. 

When you do visit the camp you will be glad 
you wore sports clothes, for Johnny will drag you 
down to see the water front and then back through 
the woods to the frontier cabin. You may be horri- 
fied that he lives so intimately with the toads and 
salamanders, but don’t let Johnny know it if you 
are. Those are important things in his life. 

And when Lucille presents you with a lopsided 
ashtray she has made all by herself from native 
clay, appreciate it. It was created with enthusi- 
asm and loving thoughts of home. These are their 
ways of sharing this great new experience. You 
have made it possible for them—not only by pay- 
ing their way and helping them pack their bags 
but by joining them in their plans and hopes, help- 
ing them to see their camp experience realistically, 
and letting them know you believe in their ability 
to make this step toward independence. You have 
done well. They are having a wonderful time! 
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The Future Rests with the 


HE National Confer- 
ence on Family Life, 
held recently (May 5-8) 
in Washington, D. C., marks 
a new milestone in educational 
progress. For the first time, 
education for parenthood and 
family life was officially and 
publicly recognized by the 
federal government and by 
the President himself on the same basis as pub- 
lic education in general. Indeed this conference 
made known to the nation at large that such educa- 
tion is not only a crying need but the very corner- 
stone of true democracy. 

President Truman, who had already expressed 
himself as “wholeheartedly concurrent” in the 
objectives of the conference, addressed the dele- 
gates in person and with much enthusiasm. Speak- 
ing “off-the-cuff” at the first plenary session, he 
explained that “governments are formed for the 
purpose of being of service to the family as a 
unit” and that therefore “the welfare and security 
of the family is vital to every government in the 
world.” 

At the same time that he paid homage to the 
early settlers, who came to these shores in family 
units, the President pointed out that family prob- 
lems of similar magnitude confront the present 
-generation and demand equally wise and coura- 
geous solution. Among them, he bluntly stated, 
“The housing shortage is almost a fatal one.”’ Yet, 
President Truman added, “Children and dogs are 
as necessary to the welfare of this country as 
are Wall Street and the railroads.” 

In closing, the President spoke solemnly but 
with confidence: “I hope you will furnish us with 
some solutions to some of the problems with which 
we are faced. You can do it if you will set your 
mind to do it. And you can help solve them. That 
is the principal thing. The President can’t solve 
problems by himself. The Congress can’t solve 
problems. But the President and the Congress and 
the country can solve any problem that comes 
before us. Now let’s get this one done.” 





Firm but Fluid 


peo conference proved unique in several ways. 
No formal resolutions were adopted, no specific 
charter drawn. Nevertheless a number of signifi- 
cant recommendations were developed by the sec- 
tions concerned with specific areas affecting fam- 
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ily life. Delegates attending individual sessions 
went on record in favor of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner housing bill; endorsed the specific pro- 
posals of the American Bar Association that 
would effect sweeping changes in existing divorce 
laws and divorce court procedures; advocated that 
high school boys and girls should be given spe- 
cific training and personal help for marriage and 
family living; and urged stabilization of the na- 
tional economy, with particular emphasis on the 
need for extending coverage of social security leg- 
islation. These recommendations will be referred 
for action to the 125 organizations that sent dele- 
gates to the conference. 

As the discussions took form and progressed, it 
was increasingly realized that a program to be 
carried out by associations throughout the length 
and breadth of a country as large and as varied 
as the United States must be kept fluid. Only then 
may it be put into effect with telling results under 
all sorts of conditions and environments. This 
does not mean that there was any lack of definite- 
ness in the suggestions made; far from it. It 
does mean that a great effort was made to frame 
principles in terms of their universal application, 
principles so thoroughly and clearly understand- 
able that, whatever local adjustments must be 
made, there need be no departure from them. This 
having been achieved, formal findings became un- 
necessary. One does not measure a nation with a 
foot rule. 


The conference was unique in still another respect. 
Under the supervision of Ernest G. Osborne of Columbia 
University, program coordinator of the conference, work- 
ing papers were prepared by committees of experts in ten 
fields of family life and were used as the factual basis for 
discussion at all sessions. These papers were first sub- 
mitted to men and women actually working with families 
in communities all over America and who critically 
checked them in the light of their own wide and practical 
knowledge. 

The government bureaus did a magnificent job in giv- 
ing the representatives a sound background of statistical 
information. Their up-to-the-minute reports enabled 
the conference members to see—and see whole—the fam- 
ily of today, not that of yesterday or the day before. 

Finally, the unique procedure of having people from 
different professional groups—lawyers, religious leaders, 
businessmen, family life specialists, psychiatrists— meet 
and work together was definitely a step forward. The ad- 
vantages of such cross fertilization of ideas are obvious, 
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The Program in Brief 


HE conference opened at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, 

May 5, with a plenary session presided over by 
Eric A. Johnston, president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America and chairman of the con- 
ference. Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, presented the opening address on 
“Family .Economics—Trends in Social and Eco- 
nomic Patterns.” He was followed by Lawrence 
K. Frank, director of the Caroline Zachry Insti- 
tute, New York, who spoke on “The Dynamics of 
Family Interaction” and made clear the struc- 
ture and pattern of the conference. 

The next morning the delegates convened in thirty 
section meetings deliberately made small enough to stim- 
ulate quick and easy discussion of the beginning family, 
the expanding family, and the contracting family—in 
short, the family at every stage of its development. That 
evening at the second plenary session, with Boris Shish- 
kin, economist of the American Federation of Labor, 
presiding, the delegates heard Charles S. Johnson, presi- 
dent.of Fisk University, talk on “‘Dealing with Forces of 
Disintegration in Family Life.’? A panel discussion fol- 
lowed his talk. 

On Friday morning the delegates once more separated 
into the intensive section meetings, and in the afternoon 
they heard reports from the ten action areas—community 
participation, counseling and guidance, economic welfare, 
education, health and medical care, home management, 
housing, legal problems, recreation, and social welfare. 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, chairman of the United 
States Committee for the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, presided at Friday night’s ple- 
nary session when Eduard C. Lindeman, professor 
of social philosophy at the New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University, presented the 
subject “Utilizing the Strengths of Family Life.” 
He listed the following half-dozen elements that 
seemed to him essential to family strength: a fair 
division of labor, open budgets openly arrived at, 
unity rather than uniformity, a sense of duty both 
consciously and critically cultivated, the perspec- 
tive of humor, and the willingness to face tragedy. 

Our own National Congress president, Mrs. 
L. W. Hughes, served as one of the five members 
of the panel meeting which shared the spotlight 
with Dr. Lindeman. Among the important sub- 
jects that came up for warm discussion was the 
claim that experts and family life educators, who 
are nearly all professional persons with important 
jobs of their own, tend to be too far removed from 
the everyday problems of the family. 

Although there is no real justification for such 
a claim, it can be readily understood, for many 
such experts confess that, like specialists in other 
fields, their profession causes them unconsciously 
to make use of professional language. This prac- 
tice is of course susceptible to misunderstanding 
or is often obscure to the average citizen. But 
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the fact remains that the majority of these per- 
sons are parents themselves. They do know and 
they do understand the everyday problems of 
family life. 

However, this type of discussion is healthy, for 
it reminds us always to be on guard against creat- 
ing a breach between layman and expert, cau- 
tioning us to remember that language should be 
used as a means of communication and not as a 
private code understandable only to the initiate. 
In this area certainly every intelligent person is 
interested in making parenthood a profession— 
and a profession where the role of parent is sub- 
ordinate to no other. Here the happy alliance that 
has been established between parent and expert 
is not only desirable; it is essential. 


The Test Is the Follow-up 


N the closing session on Saturday morning it 
was made plain to all the delegates that the 
real work of strengthening the American family 
in the light of the insights, information, and rec- 
ommendations that emerged from this confer- 
ence would really begin only after the conference 
itself had adjourned. As the participants pre- 
pared to return to their own communities, they 
were urged to keep the conference personnel in- 
formed about the nature and progress of plans 
to implement the findings of this national meeting. 


Needless to say, the National Congress stands ready 
to do everything in its power to help its state and local 
organizations put into effect more and better programs 
for education in parenthood and family life. Some time 
during the late fall the National Congress plans to hold 
a parent education conference at which parent-teacher 
leaders in this field, together with a group of specialists, 
will confer on what kind of specific action will best enable 
the National Congress to attain its objectives in parent 
and family life education. The training of effective lay 
leaders is only one of the pressing problems to be dis- 
cussed. It is hoped that out of this working conference 
will come definite plans for strengthening the ties that 
bind the National Congress, which represents the organ- 
ized parenthood of the United States, to such leading 
professional organizations as the National Committee 
for Parent Education and the National Conference on 
Family Relations. 


No one can doubt any longer that Americans 
are awake to the needs of the American family. 
To education for parenthood and family life the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers long 
ago gave top priority. It is ready now to use its 
mighty resources to take whatever action will 
strengthen family life wherever weakness is in- 
dicated. For parent-teacher members this com- 
ing year will indeed be one in which, as our na- 
tional president, Mrs. Hughes, has said, “Parent 
and family life education will come to the 
fore.” —Eva H. GRANT 
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WHAT THE P.T.A.’S ARE DOING 
FOR EDUCATION 


PART Ill 





Report on Teachers and Teaching 


Parent-Teacher has been publishing in this 

department an analysis and interpretation of 
a most interesting questionnaire. The April and 
May issues analyzed replies to the first section, in 
which state leaders were asked to report the defi- 
nite accomplishments of 1946-47. The current 
article interprets the answers to the final question, 
in which the P.T.A.’s were invited to assess the 
needs of the future: What do you think remains 
to be done in order to make the teaching profes- 
sion more attractive? 


| YOR the past three months the National 


Where the States Stand 


HIRTY-EIGHT states and Hawaii answered 

this question and, of these, 31 reported that 
more adequate salaries for teachers are essential 
if the teaching profession is to regain its rightful 
position of honor and authority. Two states rec- 
ommended the establishment of a minimum teach- 
ers’ wage that would be uniform throughout the 
nation. One made the point that teachers should 
be given better opportunities to advance to higher 
positions, and still another urged that teachers be 
employed on a twelve-month basis and receive one 
month’s vacation with pay. 

Eighteen states expressed the belief that teach- 
ers be assured a more secure and respected place 
than they now enjoy in the community. Closely 
allied with this plea was the recommendation that 
teachers be permitted greater freedom in their 
personal lives—in other words, that they be al- 
lowed the same independence from busybody in- 
terference that other townsfolk demand for them- 
selves. Eight states mentioned this point. Fifteen 
reports specified that more adequate housing 
should be provided for teachers, two reports rec- 
ommending so-called teacherages for small and 
rural communities. 
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The desirability of creating a greater spirit of 
friendliness between teachers and parents by vari- 
ous means—such as encouraging visits to the 
school and forming adult study groups—was men- 
tioned in eight reports. Eight states also recorded 
the need for higher standards of certification for 
teachers, and in addition two of them insisted on 
longer training periods to assure better profes- 
sional qualifications for prospective teachers. 

Concern for the financial security of the teacher 
was expressed in replies from seven states, which 
urged that retirement be made easier and more 
attractive. At the same time leaders in four states 
voiced the opinion that improved tenure laws 
should be adopted. Seven states mentioned that 
more up-to-date equipment, supplies, and text- 
books should be provided. Six felt that better 
school buildings were sorely needed. 

A teacher recruitment program planned to ac- 
quaint young people with the desirable features of 
a teaching career had the backing of six states, 
some of the reports expressing the opinion that the 
advantages, instead of the disadvantages, of the 
profession should be more prominently brought to 
public attention. Three states likewise urged that 
more competent and more helpful supervision be 
given the teacher, that school boards be made more 
closely aware of community educational needs, 
and that members of school boards acquire a more 
sympathetic understanding of teachers’ problems. 

A number of the state reports recognized that 
not only are teachers frequently overburdened 
by large classes—six states urged a reduction in 
the number of pupils per class—but that they are 
often expected to carry too heavy a load of civic 
responsibilities outside their regular day’s work. 
One state urged that teachers receive compensa- 
tion for regular extracurricular activity. More of 
the teacher’s time, two others asserted, should be 
devoted to conferences with parents. And still 
another state urged that the schedules of elemen- 
tary teachers be arranged so as to provide one 
free period, like high school teachers’ schedules. 
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Among the miscellaneous suggestions submitted failing to report—so much as mentioned the need 
by parent-teacher leaders intent on making the for better buildings and equipment as a means of 
teaching profession more attractive was that more making teaching more attractive, a review of re- 





men be employed as teachers. plies to the first question reveals that in Ohio and 
South Dakota larger appropriations for school 
The Same Refrain building funds were among the foremost objec- 


tives of parent-teacher action last year. But from 

- states are predominantly urban, others every other corner of the United States—North 

rural; some are large in area, others small; and South, East and West—the demand for better 
sme are densely populated, others but sparsely bufildings and facilities resounded almost as insist- 
settled. In addition there are the many differences ently as that for higher teachers’ salaries. 
of climate and cultural patterns related to geog- 
raphy. It might therefore be expected that replies Books and Buildings 
to this questionnaire would vary with the kind of 
state from which they came. Actually they did ~ New England states in general stressed 


f nothing of the sort. They showed a surprising the need for school building programs, for up- 
- unanimity, indicating that the troubles which af- to-date supplies and equipment, for improvements 
flict American education today are of nation-wide in the quality of school boards, and for closer co- 
- extent. operation between home and school. But when we 
1 What at first glance would appear to be the sin- turn to the South, the picture is not very different. 
r gle exception to an otherwise uniform report con- There too the demand is for “better school build- 
1 cerns the need for improved school plants, for ings,” “equipment,” “community support and co- 


modern buildings and up-to-date equipment and operation in the school program,” and “home- 
supplies. Alone among the diverse sections of the school relationships.” From California, on the far 
country, the Middle West does not find these par- Pacific Coast, came a reiteration of the demand 
ticular deficiencies of pressing urgency. This for new equipment, supplies, and textbooks as well 
American heartland includes the states of Ohio, as for better upkeep of buildings, grounds, and 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- facilities. Neighboring Oregon echoed once more 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Da- the familiar call for better relations between home 
kota, Nebraska, and Kansas. They are predomi- and school. 
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. nantly rural states, yet they include several of the The Mountain States too—commonly considered 
P leading urban and industrial centers of the entire to include Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
nation. New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada—ex- 


On closer scrutiny, however, even this excep- pressed similar needs. They also wanted up-to-date 
tion is seen to be more apparent than real, espe- teaching equipment and school buildings, improved 
cially when replies to the first part of the ques- school boards, and better home-school cooperation. 
tionnaire are taken into account. For although it And although the Central States, as previously 
is true that not one of this group—lIllinois alone pointed out, did not join strongly in the chorus for 
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material equipment, they stood squarely in line 
with other sections in calling for closer home- 
school relationships. Hawaii’s report asked not 
only more adequate supplies and equipment but 
also additional clerical assistance. 

Again, the plea for increased teachers’ salaries 
came from all sections of the country—from urban 
areas as well as from rural areas, from large 
states and small, from northern states and from 
southern states. Similarly the housing situation 
for teachers appears to have affected all sections 
indiscriminately. California as well as Massachu- 
setts, South Carolina as well as Maine, Michigan 
and Ohio as well as Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Arizona—and Hawaii—all mentioned that ade- 
quate housing for teachers is sorely needed. 


The Teacher’s Bill of Rights 


S° far as can be judged by the answers to this 
questionnaire, predominantly rural states find 
the teacher’s need for greater personal freedom a 
more pressing problem than do their more urban 
sister states, although several of the latter, such 
as California and Delaware, also mention it. As 
California put it: “Teachers are people, not edu- 
cational automatons, and they have feelings, 
tastes, and opinions to which they are entitled.” 
However, the problem of infringing on the teach- 
er’s personal liberty is evidently also tied in with 
the larger problem of the teacher’s role in the life 
of the community. A number of state reports 
stressed the desirability of giving the teacher a 
more cordial welcome into the community on a par 
with that accorded other respected citizens. One 
state, North Carolina, pointed up the other side 
of the picture by recommending that only teach- 
ers “who want to be a part of the community life” 
be employed. And from still another quarter came 
the forthright recommendation that teachers be 
encouraged to pursue hobbies as an aid to the de- 
velopment of more rounded personalities. 

Many of the same states that deplored unjusti- 
fied restrictions on the personal liberty of the 
teacher coupled that criticism with an indictment 
of communities making excessive demands on 
what should be the teacher’s own time. In these 
states, apparently, teachers carry an especially 
heavy load both in and out of the schoolroom: 
California, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and 
Wisconsin. From them came recommendations 
that teachers’ responsibilities be made lighter or 
that they receive extra compensation for the per- 
formance of additional duties. 

Emphasis on giving teachers their due as indi- 
vidual members of the community is not the same 
thing as respecting their professional prestige. 
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Nevertheless concern for the prestige of teaching 
clearly underlay many of the suggestions for mak. 
ing teachers welcome personally. It is not possi. 
ble, however, to draw a definite line between sug. 
gestions offered for that purpose and those offered 
for a more specific end. 


Minimum Measures 


UGGESTED methods for elevating the stand. 
ards of the profession and the caliber of 
teachers took a variety of forms, including stricter 
requirements for certification, more carefy| 
screening of applicants for professional training, 
and improved methods of selection. It is not pos. 
sible to draw valid conclusions from the geograph- 
ical distribution, industrialization, size, or popv- 
lation of the states reporting the need for higher 
professional qualifications for teachers. For rep- 
resentatives of all groups appear in this list: Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nebraska, and both Dakotas. 

Better retirement provisions for teachers were 
advocated in reports from Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. And tenure laws 
that will add to the attractions of the profession 
were proposed by New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
South Dakota. 

A number of reports were highly critical of the 
way schools and school systems are sometimes ad- 
ministered, judging by the recommendations for 
improvements. There were, for example, calls for 
more democratic organization, better supervision, 
and increased understanding of teachers’ prob- 
lems. These came not only from the New England 
states, as previously noted, but from other parts 
of the country as well. Prominent among them 
were California, Delaware, North Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. The report from Delaware pointed out 
that although it is desirable for teachers to be 
allowed greater scope for initiative, instead of be- 
ing compelled to follow forms established by su- 
pervisors possibly less qualified than the teachers 
themselves, this could not be strongly urged until 
the average level of ability of teachers is raised. 

Clearly, wherever parent-teacher associations 
exist, there will be found men and women alert to 
the defects of our public schools and actively en- 
gaged in seeking their reform. The replies to this 
questionnaire leave no room for doubt that 
P.T.A.’s in every part of the land are aroused to 
the need for action—and are acting. Much has 
been accomplished; much more remains to be 
done. But the goals are now plain and the will to 
attain them is strong. More than. five million 
parent-teacher members—joining forces with 
like-minded men and women across the nation— 
are bound to prevail. 
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Illinois, is a school for maladjusted boys and 

girls, truants, incorrigibles, and “behavior 
deviates.” It is also a school which functions on 
the theory that in most cases the delinquency of 
children is learned, that it is brought on by en- 
vironmental and economic conditions, and that too 
often it is the result of parental neglect and a gen- 
erally inadequate family life. Of necessity, there- 
fore, the school’s remedial program is directed to- 
ward socialization of the pupils, toward 
improving their adjustment to the world 
in which they live. 

Although every enlightened parent 
and teacher knows that the needs of 
problem children are especially acute, 
the school staff found many years ago 
that the parents of its pupils were of 
little help in satisfying their children’s 
needs. Because help was essential—the 
help of intelligent, understanding, and 


Pu Montefiore Special School in Chicago, 
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EDWARD H. STULLKEN 


Principal, Montefiore Special School 


public-spirited adults—some 
twelve years ago the Monte- 
fiore: School made an appeal 
to socially minded people, 
members of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club and _ service 
clubs, and P.T.A. members in 
the regular schools of Chi- 
cago. The appeal was heeded, 
and the response was immedi- 
ate. A large group of citizens, 
even though they had no chil- 
dren in the school, proceeded 
to organize the Montefiore 
Parent-Teacher Association. 
In May 1936 a charter was 
granted by the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

Thus the Montefiore P.T.A. may be considered 
a kind of “foster” parent-teacher association. It 
has functioned effectively for the past twelve 
years and now has an annual paid membership of 
more than four hundred persons. Many of the 
men and women who have served as its officers 
over the years were formerly officers in other 
P.T.A.’s, in city or county parent-teacher councils, 
or in distr ict parent-teacher organizations. All of 
them were not only familiar with par- 
ent-teacher work but were likewise 
keenly aware of the problems of chil- 
dren who deviate from the normal. 

The contributions of this P.T.A. to its 
school have been solid, many-sided, and 
significant. It has, first of all, acquainted 
Chicago’s citizens with the remarkable 
program of the Montefiore School. This 
alone has helped to correct misconcep- 
tions about the worth of special work 


© Chicago Public Schools 
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for children with behavior problems, and it has 
done much to overcome prejudice against remedial 
treatment for truants and incorrigibles. 
Through the Montefiore P.T.A., Chicago has 
learned of the education offered by this unique 
school. The program has a broader base than that 
offered by the usual special school of this type, 
going beyond mere intellectual development and 
providing clinical facilities with medical, psychi- 


atric, psychological, educational, and social servegg 


ices. Here a school transfer is used instead of a 
court commitment. The school itself attempts to 
compensate for poor environment and to over- 
come educational disabilities. Flexibility is the 
keynote of the program, and even the discipline 
takes into consideration the varying personalities 
of these problem children. A full case-study meth- 
od is used with each individual child. And all this 
is done without incurring the stigma so often 
attached to such segregation. 


Special Training for Special Needs 


ACH year the Montefiore Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation sponsors an open house, so that par- 
ents and other citizens may see what such a school 
does and appreciate the clinical advantages it 
offers. A luncheon and a program are always held 
in connection with the open house, and the affair 
regularly attracts some five hundred visitors. 
Still a third contribution made by this unusual 
P.T.A. is the training school program it conducts 
for the benefit of parent-teacher workers in the 
Chicago area—primarily local chairmen of juve- 
nile protection and student aid committees, but 
also others interested in child welfare. This train- 
ing project aims to promote better understanding 
of juvenile problems, to bring about an increasing 
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recognition that delinquency and crime usually 
have their beginnings in the early experiences of 
children, and to provide more scientific informa. 
tion on which to base community and school pro. 
grams of prevention and treatment. 

Many noted authorities have given freely of 
their time to the training program. Among them 
are Jacob Kepecs, executive director of the Jewish 
Children’s Bureau and former president of the 
American Association of Social Workers; Mrs, 
Edwin Eells, chairman of the Illinois Child Labor 
Committee; Mrs. Evelyn M. Duvall, executive sec. 
retary of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions; E. J. Chave, professor of religious educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago; S. A. Hamrin, 
professor of education at Northwestern Univer. 
sity; Dr. David Slight, Chicago psychiatrist; and 
Mrs. Frank A. Damm, immediate past president 
of the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
The topics studied and discussed in the training 
classes include the following: 


Meeting the Needs of Adolescents 

Patterns of Family Living as They Affect Youth 
Child Labor and Employed Parents 

Evaluation of the Juvenile Courts 

Religion in the Life of Adolescents 

A Pattern of Good Community Living 

A Pattern for Education 

Good Housing 


Attendance at the programs, which are held bi- 
monthly, has varied from twenty-five to 175 a 
meeting, and an average of from twenty-five to 
thirty P.T.A.’s are always represented. 


Assistance—Varied and Valued 


HE Montefiore School Association, through its 
ways and means committee, provides aid to 
many of the pupils enrolled. It raises 
about four hundred dollars a year to 
purchase shoes and clothing for needy 
boys and girls, and it also collects, 
cleans, and renovates used clothing 
given by other local units. The associa- 
tion’s juvenile protection committee op- 
erates effectively in helping to protect 
problem children from the influence of 
vice, crime, poverty, unwholesome or in- 
adequate recreation, and salacious lit- 
erature. The work of this committee 
has stimulated many other P.T.A.’s in 
the city to improve conditions in their 
own school neighborhoods. 

The legislation committee has been in- 
strumental in securing needed educa- 
tional legislation, particularly that deal- 
ing with the education of handicapped, 
mentally retarded, and socially malad- 
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justed children. At the last session of 
he state legislature this association, 
working with the Illinois Commission 
ior Handicapped Children and the office 
if the state superintendent of public in- 
¢ruction, succeeded in broadening the 
program for the education of socially 
maladjusted children to include those 
needing special educational services to 
prevent their becoming truants, incorri- 
sibles, and delinquents. 

Through the efforts of its parent- 
teacher members, the Montefiore School 
building has been redecorated, and bet- 
tr equipment and supplies have been 
furnished. Members of the association 
have often given encouragement to the 
teaching staff when they might other- 
wise have become disheartened or de- 
pressed. A few well-chosen words from 
some lay member of the P.T.A. seldom fail to lift 
the cloud. 


A Radiating Influence 


_ extraordinary parent-teacher association 
has also made contributions to general P.T.A. 
work in the city of Chicago. The officers of the 
Montefiore Association are frequently active lead- 
ers in the work of the Chicago region of the IIli- 
nois Congress. In fact, the current president of 
the Montefiore P.T.A. was elected last year as the 
frst Chicago regional director of the Illinois 
branch. 

Despite its unique points, the Montefiore School 
Parent-Teacher Association is organized just like 
any other local unit of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The only big difference is 
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that very few of its members have children actu- 
ally attending the school. Dues, organization, and 
activities are like those of any other Congress 
unit. In addition to the president, there is a vice- 
president who acts as program chairman, another 
vice-president who acts as membership chairman 
and conducts an annual membership campaign, a 
secretary, and a treasurer. The following stand- 
ing committees also carry on the work of the asso- 
ciation: juvenile protection, legislation, ways and 
means, social, student aid, and publicity. 

The Montefiore School P.T.A. is not only un- 
usual in its membership but it has made an un- 
usual contribution to parent-teacher objectives. 
Other associations might well undertake similar 
programs for their own schools, for special 
schools, or for schools in underprivileged neigh- 
borhoods of the community. 





HONOR STATES— National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine 
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An Experiment in Motion Picture Evaluation 


the American people spend twenty-five dollars on 

motion pictures. The movie is obviously the drama 
of the masses, and these masses are made up, in part, of 
teen-agers on their way through high school. Ask any 
group of these adolescents how often they attend the 
movies. Their answers are startling. Ninety per cent go 
once a week. Since they generally attend double fea- 
tures, this means that they see more than a hundred 
pictures a year. It is not surprising, then, to learn that 
50 per cent of all fan mail is written by teen-agers. 

About five years ago a group of English teachers in the 
Los Angeles junior high schools decided to experiment 
with a new idea. They introduced the evaluation of 
motion pictures into their English teaching. The experi- 
ment has consisted of two parts. Since Hollywood, a 
suburb of Los. Angeles, is the heart of the film industry, 
it is easy to arrange for groups of students to attend the 
preview theater. There they meet adult previewers and 
are given questionnaires differing only slightly from those 
of the adults. 

The questions are simple enough so that the pupils can 
understand them and therefore answer them with ease. 
What kind of picture is it—drama, romance, adventure, 
comedy, western, or a combination of types? Is it worth 
seeing? Why? Do the characters portray their parts in a 
true-to-life manner? Does this picture have a special pur- 
pose or message? What is it? 

After the teen-agers have previewed the picture, their 
evaluations are edited and published regularly with those 
of the adults in Estimates on Current Motion Pictures and 
often in Unbiased Opinions (a weekly publication of the 
Fox West Coast Theaters) and in the National Parent- 
Teacher. 


ik has been said that for every dollar invested in books, 


Y 
Te second part of the experiment—and the most far- 
reaching—has been the evaluation of commercial or 
entertainment films in all junior high school English 
classes. It should be clearly understood that this is not an 
attempt to crowd another activity into an already over- 
crowded English curriculum. It is merely a new medium 
for accomplishing one of the great goals of every English 
teacher—to help the child think objectively and con- 
structively and express himself orally in a clear, effective 
manner. Because the motion picture is timely in the 
teen-ager’s experience and is constantly stirring his emo- 
tions, it presents a splendid means to this end. The 
general pattern of evaluation is the same as that used in 
evaluating any other art—literature, music, or painting. 

When the class is organized at the beginning of the term, 
a motion picture committee is among the various com- 
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mittees elected. Needless to say, it is one of the most 
popular. This committee arranges a day on which the 
evaluation takes place, schedules talks by pupils, and 
presides at the meeting on the day chosen. The teacher, 
of course, finds herself in the back of the room, and the 
class carries on unassisted as far as possible. 


The pupil making the evaluation gives a two-minute 
talk on a current film of his own choosing, which he has 
seen at a local theater. He comments on the title and 
type of picture, on the opening shot and its relation to the 
story, on the people who had to do with the direction and 
production, on the minor characters and their contribu- 
tion to the enjoyment of the picture. Since the activity 
is not designed to train children in storytelling but 
rather in plot analysis, he is asked to state the plot in as 
few sentences as possible. 

Now comes the real evaluation. Members of the class 
ask the young reviewer such questions as these: Which 
scene did you enjoy most? What was the best bit of acting? 
What was the director trying to show? Was he successful? 
Do you think the story came out as it should? Did you like 
the ending? Was the dialogue unusually clever? Was the 
cast well chosen? Did you learn anything new about people 
or places? Did you feel you were having a great adventure 
as you watched the picture? How would you rate i- 
excellent, good, fair, or poor? 


Tus is the activity. What about outcomes? The 
teen-ager’s practice in speaking and thinking on his feet 
is obvious. But greater than these is the fact that he 
becomes observant not only of movies but of human 
actions, human virtues or failures, and human behavior. 
And he is learning to evaluate these qualities in terms of 
acceptable or unacceptable outcomes. Movies present to 
him the American scene. He may approve or disapprove. 
As he becomes more observant he will also become more 
critical of what he sees. His powers of observation will 
be quickened and his tastes improved. 


A teen-aged girl was heard to remark that she used to 
think of the picture she had seen as either good or bad, 
and then forget about it. But now she watches carefully 
for various points she has heard discussed and talks about 
them with her friends afterward. She no longer goes toa 
movie just to kill time. Another girl reflected that 
motion picture evaluation has helped her to evaluate 
other things. “I find myself evaluating books I read, 
radio programs I listen to, to say nothing of what I hear 
people say or see them do.” 

— Mary ALICE UPHOFF 
Assistant Consultant in Motion Picture Evaluation 
Los Angeles City Schools 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





The Dude Goes West—Allied Artists-Monogram. Direction, 
Kurt Neumann. Boys looking for adventure and girls looking 
for romance will enjoy this western. Their parents, too, will 
chuckle at the comedy twists that take the picture out of the 
usual western story pattern. Eddie Albert, the hero, and James 
Gleason, his pal, know how to get the most out of their roles. 
The story opens in Brooklyn, where a young gunsmith is pulling 
up stakes to go to the town of Arsenic in the Far West. On the 
train he finds himself the defender of a beautiful girl, and when 
he arrives in Arsenic he becomes the champion of the law by 
preventing a lynching. Cast: Eddie Albert, Gale Storm, James 
Gleason, Gilbert Roland. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing Yes 
Green Grass of Wyoming—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Louis King. Like Flicka and Son of Flicka, this story has been 
expertly adapted from a novel by Mary O’Hara. The film has 
gorgeous color, magnificent horses, beautiful scenery, a well- 
chosen cast, and plenty of action. The villain is a superb white 
renegade stallion named Thunderhead, who steals mares from 
all the ranchers in the vicinity, yet eludes capture. The life of a 
young couple in love is complicated by their training of rival 
horses for the state fair as well as by a grandfather who is 
addicted to strong drink. Cast: Peggy Cummins, Charles 
Coburn, Robert Arthur, Lloyd Nolan. 
Adults 14-18 


Entertaining Entertaining 








8-14 
Good 
Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House— RKO. Direction, 
H. C. Potter. Amusing comedy, based on the novel by Eric 
Hodgins, with a delightfully chosen cast and much hilarious 
action. It is the story of a family—a father, mother, and two 
growing-up daughters—who seek to escape from a crowded 
New York apartment by buying a tumble-down farmhouse in 
Connecticut. There they find their troubles have just begun, 
and more than a touch of pathos intermingles with the comedy. 
Cast: Cary Grant, Myrna Loy, Melvyn Douglas, Reginald 





Denny. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing Amusing 





On an Island with You—MGM. Direction, Richard Thorpe. 
A thoroughly entertaining romantic comedy in Technicolor. 
Melodramatic in treatment, it has lively tunes, rhythmic danc- 
ing, and artistic swimming, all to the accompaniment of Xavier 
Cugat and his orchestra. Lovely (although artificial) settings 
provide a South Sea Island atmosphere for the slight story, 
which contains little conflict. Jimmy Durante, presented as a 
guest artist in several sequences, is most enjoyable. Cast: 
Esther Williams, Peter Lawford, Ricardo Montalban, Jimmy 
Durante. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Entertaining 
The Pirate—MGM. Direction, Vincente Minnelli. Purely for 
entertainment, this gay, romantic adventure, laid in the Carib- 
bean, is a delight. Its story is somewhat in the vein of a Gilbert 
and Sullivan operetta. The costumes and settings are elaborate, 
and the pictorial composition, filmed in Technicolor, is exqui- 
site. Gene Kelly, as a carnival actor who pretends to be a 
pirate (with Douglas Fairbanks technique), displays his versa- 
tile talents as dancer, singer, acrobat, and actor. He is support- 
ed by a troupe of clowns whose antics will delight children. 
Cast: Judy Garland, Gene Kelly, Walter Slezak, Gladys 


Cooper. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent 





Good 


Tarzan and the Mermaids—Lesser-RKO. Direction, Rob- 
ert Florey. A South Sea Island melodrama, picturesquely 
filmed against a beautiful background of high cliffs, caverns, 
and pounding surf. The islanders worship a false god, who is in 
reality a white man masquerading as a god in order to get pearls 
from the native divers. A beautiful young girl, offered as a 
sacrifice, dives into the sea and is rescued by Tarzan. The 
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swimming, diving, and underwater photography are more inter- 
esting than the story itself. Cast: Johnny Weissmuller, Brenda 
Joyce, Linda Christian, George Zucco. 





Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Yes Yes 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Fury at Furnace Creek—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Bruce Humberstone. The famous old frontier town of Furnace 
Creek is the locale of this melodrama in which much of the 
action—drinking and shooting—takes place in saloons. The 
story has more substance than most run-of-the-mill westerns. 
It revolves around the efforts of two brothers to clear their 
father’s name. For added dramatic interest there is an army 
court martial and a civil court trial. Cast: Victor Mature, 
Coleen Gray, Reginald Gardiner, Albert Dekker. 

Adults 14-18 

Good Good 


Homecoming— MGM. Direction, Mervyn LeRoy. An inter- 
esting social drama that has as its theme the question of a 
medical doctor’s responsibility for the welfare of the under- 
privileged as well as the wealthy. A secondary plot concerns 
the difficulty men find in gprgetting war experiences and adjust- 
ing themselves to their homes and families. The picture has an 
excellent cast, able direction, and first-class production, but it 
is not entirely convincing except in the portion dealing with the 
romance between the doctor and the nurse. Cast: Clark Gable, 
Lana Turner, Anne Baxter, John Hodiak. 
Adults 14-18 

Good Good 


Shaggy—Paramount. Direction, Robert Emmett Tansey. 
The rustic beauty of a large ranch, exquisitely photographed in 
cinecolor, provides a delightful setting for this story of a boy and 
his dog. The plot concerns the efforts of a city-bred girl to 
adjust herself to married life on a remote sheep farm and to win 
the love and confidence of her young stepson. Tragedy threat- 
ens the boy when his dog is suspected of killing sheep. Both 
problems are well handled, but the prolonged and extremely 
tense, brutal scenes of animals fighting take this picture out of 
the junior matinee class. Cast: Brenda Joyce, George Nokes, 
Robert Shayne, Jody Gilbert. 


8-14 
Exciting 





8-14 


No interest 








Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Too tense for the 
younger child 

ADULT 





Another Part of the Forest—United Artists. Direction, 
Michael Gordon. Set in the period following the Civil War, this 
adaptation of Lillian Hellman’s stage play relies upon dialogue 
instead of action to tell its unpleasant tale. The story deals 
with a family whose five members are so sadistically cruel that, 
by contrast, the only sane person seems to be the insane mother. 
The ending brings no solution, for the domination of the family 
passes from the father to the son, still leaving the evil influences 
to poison all with whom they come in contact. The characteri- 





Eddie Albert serenades James Gleason in a scene 
from The Dude Goes West. 
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Peggy Cummins and Robert Arthur as they appear in 
Green Grass of Wyoming. 


zations are exceptionally well drawn by the skillful cast. Cast: 
Fredric March, Dan Duryea, Edmond O’Brien, Ann Blyth. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 


Berlin Express—RKO-Radio. Direction, Jacques Tourneur. 
A tense pe el of espionage in present-day Germany. The 
story begins in Paris, as a train carrying representatives of the 
Army of Occupation and some German citizens starts toward 
Berlin. Aided by good narrative background, the plot develop- 
ment shows the complications that make the unification of 
Germany seem almost impossible. The principal characters are 
an American, an Englishman, a Russian, and a German and his 
secretary. The street scenes of bombed Germany are realistical- 
ly photographed, and there are some beautiful shots of Paris. 
Cast: Merle Oberon, Robert Ryan, Charles Korvin, Paul 


14-18 


Tense 





8-14 


Too mature 





Hatter’s Castle—Paramount. Direction, Lance Comfort. 
This well-produced melodrama of nineteenth-century England 
has a plot that follows the old, familiar lines and uses most of 
the exaggerated dramatic devices in its development. Present- 
ing a composite picture of class-conscious Britain, it is a most 
interesting study in characterization. All the performances are 
good, but Robert Newton is outstanding as the hatter whose 
desire for the social elevation of his family makes him a cruel, 
despicable person. Those who like old-fashioned melodramas 
will find this film to their taste. Cast: Robert Newton, James 
Mason, Deborah Kerr, Emlyn Williams. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good melodrama Tense No 





I Wouldn’t Be in Your Shoes— Monogram. Direction, Wil- 
liam Nigh. A grim though rather obvious murder mystery set 
in a block of cells in the death house of a New York prison. The 
direction and acting are good, but both are hampered by a long- 
drawn-out story and a trite plot. Circumstantial evidence, sup- 
plied by a pair of shoes thrown at two yowling cats, causes the 
arrest and conviction of a young dancer. His wife—who is also 
his dancing partner—and a friendly detective search out the 
real murderer. Cast: Don Castle, Elyse Knox, Charles D. 


Brown. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Depressing No 





Letters from an Unknown Woman — Universal-Internation- 
al. Direction, Max Opuls. Laid in Vienna in the 1890’s, this 
poignant drama, told in retrospect, is faithfully adapted from 
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the story by Stefan Zweig, a story that touches the heights and 
depths of human emotion. The superb acting, expert direction, 
attractive settings, period costumes, and mood-setting music 
are blended to create a highly artistic film. The dramatic con- 
flict is satisfactorily solved in the tradition of the Old World’s 
code of ethics. Action centers around a very young girl, whose 
infatuation for a mature man of the world increases with the 
years, bringing her only sorrow and tragedy. Her letters, sent 
to him after her death, bring him disturbing memories. Cast: 
Joan Fontaine, Louis Jourdan, Mady Christians, Marcel 


Journet. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Adult theme No 





The Search—MGM. Direction, Fred Zinnemann. The mood 
of this tragic story of the homeless children of Europe is set by 
sacred music. The authentic background is a former German 
barracks, which later served as headquarters for an UNRRA 
unit. Excellently photographed in Switzerland and in U.S.- 
occupied Germany, the film gives a graphic picture of vast 
devastation. The direction is exceptional, and the music and 
sound effects are outstanding. Most of the cast is nonprofes- 
sional. Special credit is due the child who portrays a Czecho- 
slovakian boy whose mental health is almost completely shat- 
tered by the war. The theme is that patience, understanding, 
and love can replace terror and fear in the lives of children. 
Cast: Montgomery Clift, Aline MacMahon, Jarmila Novotna, 
Wendell Corey. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Exceptional Tense Too tense and sad 





State of the Union—MGM. Direction, Frank Capra. This 
film version of the highly successful Broadway play is timely, 
excellently cast, brilliantly directed, and based on sound values, 
Though a bit absurd, the story is ethical and extremely enter- 
taining. Spencer Tracy gives a powerful performance as a 
candidate for President, and Katharine Hepburn, as his wife, is 
sincere and convincing. The picture is fast moving, with 
cleverly written dialogue and many amusing situations. Cast: 
Spencer Tracy, Katharine Hepburn, Van Johnson, Angela 


Lansbury. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Interesting No interest 


though mature 





To the Victor— Warner Brothers. Direction, Delmer Daves. 
A starkly realistic exposé of the criminal behavior of members 
of the former allies of France in the period following the end of 
hostilities. The principal characters are a police officer, an 
American ex-soldier trading in the black market with both 
Nazis and Russians, and a girl who has collaborated with the 
Nazis during the war. The worthy theme attempts to point out 
that peace can be won only if individuals have moral and 
political integrity. The acting is good, and there are some 
interesting scenes of Paris. However, the story is confused, the 
clues are difficult to follow, and the large number of characters 
are not easily kept separate. Cast: Dennis Morgan, Viveca 
Lindfors, Victor Francen, Bruce Bennett. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Fair Possibly Too mature 





Winter Meeting—Warner Brothers. Direction, Bretaigne 
Windust. Adapted from the novel by Ethel Vance, this sophis- 
ticated social drama is at times heavily dramatic. The dialogue 
is smart and brittle, and all the acting is good. Yet ethical 
values are confused. There is too much drinking and carousing 
by a man whose secret longing is to be a priest and too much 
hatred in the devoted daughter of a good, kind minister. The 
rehabilitation of these two characters is not entirely satisfying. 
However, the picture as a whole entertains by the high quality 
of its production. Cast: Bette Davis, Janis Paige, James Davis, 
Stacy Grant. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Entertaining Sophisticated No 





The Woman in White—Warner Brothers. Direction, Peter 
Godfrey. A beautifully staged mystery thriller filled with in- 
trigue and suspense. The story, laid in London early in the 
nineteenth century, has to do with the plot of three wicked men 
to kill a young girl by fear and mental torture. Although the 
cast is good, the personality of Sydney Greenstreet is so com- 
pelling that he overshadows all other characters. The love 
story gets lost in following the clues of intrigue. Cast: Eleanor 
Parker, Alexis Smith, Sydney Greenstreet, Gig Young. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
A good mystery Tense No 
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Shower 


I think the rain’s over 

Because of increasing 

Veined blue in the sky away to the west, 
Because of the slow, gradual easing 

Of the maple boughs rocking a catbird’s nest. 
The rain is over, after steady drumming 

Qn the shriveled ivy’s desolate leaves, 

And a militant, incessant strumming 

On attic storerooms under the eaves. 

How one could see those wasted streamlets 
Of the countryside, gulping greedily, 

While thunder boomed a peremptory cannon 
And the lightning fled from tree to tree. 
Dripping, sipping, tripping, pouring, 

Wet water ran, tide of water flowed, 

As though debt to a drought-stricken valley 
Had heightened in interest too long owed. 
Springs held up their faces, wells rose proudly, 


Where discouraged well sweeps had creaked and strained. 


Hour on hour lasted the shower... 
Now the rain’s over. 


I'm glad it rained! 
— LAURA BENET 


Hail to the School’s Grading System 


Oh, the little ‘‘A’’ beside the name 

Shines like a star that never has known blame. 
Oh, the little ‘“‘A’’! 

Oh, the inward bray! 

No later joy will ever be the same. 

Shine on, fat “‘A,’”’ beside the little name! 


— HELEN SvuE ISELY 


Excuse for Being Late 


The scent of daphne lingers on my lips, 
Petunia petals pattern my shoes, 

I have been lured to indirection 

By blossomings. 

Rhododendrons turned me down wrong streets; 
Roses high, roses low, also 
Golden-petaled climbers, winging 

Like a cloud of butterflies over hedges, 
Beckoning me to follow. 

Your garland of gardens led me 

Until I lost my way; the wonder is— 
That I am here today. 


—EpDITH E. HEWINS 
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Sociological Souvenir 


I now recall the careful way he spoke 

In quiet tone and studied words that fell 

In shafts of wisdom through the hush, and broke 
Upon the students’ drowsy classroom spell. 
The time, he said, was soon to come when all 
Must face demands the world could not elude 
And gain a quickened sense of worth or fall— 
But then it seemed a dusty platitude. 


Today his words are sprung from long repose, 
Translated into stark reality. 

These times, demanding greater depth, are those, 
I now recall, he said would come to be. 

His tongue is still, his classroom lecture done 
But time has knit the careful theme he spun. 


— FLORENCE JANSSON 


Citadel 


Love can lace leaves together and make them proof 

Against the world, or strengthen whatever insubstantial 
roof 

Houses a family. Sometime at night 

All mothers waken and with the littlest light, 

And greatest quiet, tour the rooms to see 

That all sleep, covered well and peacefully, 

And chase out dreams and let in more fresh air, 

And just be glad that each is sleeping there. 


(Love can lace even leaves and make them proof 
Against peril, or strengthen whatever insubstantial roof — ) 


— VIRGINIA BRASIER 


Northern Pines 


Time is not here. These trees are beyond time- 

Where every line is measured to the sky. 

The scent of balsam rises at my step. 

The sun slants gently down. Day cannot come too near. 


This is the very core of quiet. The wind, 
Cathedral-high among the far tree-spires 
Is thinned, and tuned to thought grown clear and still. 


The air is still. Above the fragrant ground 

Huckleberries lift their soundless bells 

That swell from green to frosty-blue, unshaken 

Save by the small and windy hush of wings 

And the shy thump of hooves that vanish through the 
bracken. 


—HORTENSE ROBERTA ROBERTS 
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Looking into Legislation 


N April 22, 1948, the Senate passed, with amendments, 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, S.866, to establish 
and provide for carrying out a national housing policy. 
Fourteen amendments proposed by Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R., Wisconsin) had been adopted on April 15. 
These amendments struck out everything from Title II 
of the original bill; but Title I, containing the policy state- 
ment, was left untouched. Senator Taft then offered an 
amendment to strike out the remainder of the bill and 
insert the committee amendments, which were in effect 
a substitute bill. This also was adopted, as were several 
perfecting amendments to the committee amendments. 
After much controversy the public housing title in the 
bill was retained by a vote of 49 to 35, and the inclusion 
of federal assistance to farm housing was also finally 
agreed to. Housing for veterans with service-connected 
disabilities is an integral part of the bill. 


As passed by the Senate, the bill provides for a “‘nation- 
al housing policy which aims at realizing as soon as feasi- 
ble the goal of a decent home and suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family. The policy to be fol- 
lowed in attaining the national housing objective calls for 
private enterprise to be encouraged to serve as large a 
part of the total need as it can, with government aid con- 
fined to clearing slums and providing housing for low in- 
come groups with incomes so low that they cannot other- 
wise be decently housed in new and existing housing.” 
The chairman of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency scheduled hearings on the bill to begin May 3 
in the House. 


Tue Senate passed S.472, the federal aid to education 
bill, by a vote of 58 to 22 on April 1. Only a few amend- 
ments were approved. These included amendments to 
provide against any reduction in the per child allotment 
to each state and to provide against any limitation of the 
appropriation in any way inconsistent with the purposes 
or terms of the act. All attempts to make major changes 
in the bill were voted down decisively. As we go to press, 
the fate of the bill depends upon action by the House of 
Representatives whose Committee on Education and 
Labor must first favorably report out H.R.2953, the bill 
corresponding to 8.472. 

As of May 1 no action had yet been taken to schedule 
hearings on H.J.Res.335 to extend for another three years 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which would ex- 
pire June 12. The Congress passed the Trade Agree- 
ments Act in 1934 “‘for the purpose of restoring our inter- 
national trade.’’ The act was intended to counteract the 
effects of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Bill, passed in 1930, 
by giving the President certain powers for a period of 
three years to make reciprocal agreements with other 
nations affecting international commerce. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act has already 
been extended several times by congressional enactment. 
Without its further extension, however, the success of the 
European Recovery Program will be jeopardized because 
we are requiring, as a condition of American aid, that 
the participating countries lower trade barriers among 
themselves. 


Tus whole question is also closely tied in with the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, whose goal is economic co- 
operation through the reduction of barriers to interna- 
tional trade. The United States took the leadership in 
formulating the charter for ITO that was agreed to b 
representatives of fifty-three nations at Havana in Mawh 
1948. The charter is now being considered by the respec- 
tive governments. The decision on United States mem- 
bership must still be made by our Congress. 

The World Health Organization has become an inte- 
gral part of the United Nations. In all, forty-eight na- 
tions have now joined, but our House of Representatives 
is holding up action on the participation of the United 
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Contributors 


W. HowarD BATESON, a vigorous and earnest protag. 
onist of democracy, began his citizenship work as super- 
intendent of schools in North Dakota. Today he is prin. 
cipal of Jefferson Junior High School in Dubuque. Lag 
summer he took part in the Institute for Democracy jn 
Education at Boston University, where the “talking 
scrapbook”’ project originated. Mr. Bateson, on invita. 
tion from Attorney General Clark, participated in the 
third national citizenship conference held in May. 


HarRIET S. DAGGETT, distinguished Louisianian, was 
a teacher, wife, and mother before she studied law and 
was admitted to the bar. Since 1931 she has been pro- 
fessor of law at Louisiana State University. A leading 
advocate for better laws affecting the family, Mrs. Dag- 
gett serves on an imposing number of committees, boards 
and commissions dedicated to social welfare. ‘ 


ELVA R. HEYLMUN, chairman of our national Com- 
mittee on Music, is an expert choral director, organist, 
and pianist. She has taught music and takes a prominent 
part in the musical activities of her home community of 
Oak Park, Illinois. One of her special interests is musical 
therapy. Mrs. Heylmun has also had wide experience 
in other fields of P.T.A. work and is in great demand as 
a speaker before educational groups. 





LELIA MASSEY, one of America’s best known home 
economists, did her undergraduate work in Mississippi, 
her graduate work in Minnesota and New York. She has 
had teaching and administrative positions in Montana, 
New York, and Washington. Now head of the home 
economics department at Ohio Wesleyan, she is closely 
identified with many professional organizations. 





For her next series, BONARO W. OVERSTREET sinks 
another illuminating shaft deep into the human needs 
that underlie group relations. Sweeping aside outworn 
meanings, she redefines such words as belong and member 
in terms of modern society. The series is called The High 
Art of Belonging. 





MARGARET M. ROBERTSON is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the Pittsburgh University School 
of Social Work. She has held several positions in Chicago 
and is now the able director of the social-work consultant 
project on camping at the Elizabeth McCormick Memo- 
rial Fund. She has been both a camper and a counselor 
since the age of fourteen. 





PAUL WITTY, professor of education and director of the 
psychoeducational clinic at Northwestern University, has 
made preeminent contributions to the whole field of child 
development. An educator of varied research interests, 
he has won recent acclaim for his work with underedu- 
eated draftees during the war and for his outstanding 
studies of reading ability and disability in children. 





This month’s “P.T.A. Frontier” was prepared by Edward H. 
Stullken, principal, Montefiore Special School, and Mrs. Russell 
H. Oplinger, president, Illinois Congress. 





States. The chief function of WHO is to make available 
the best health information to all people the world over. 
The whole European Recovery Program is in danger un- 
less the health of the people is improved at the same time 
that production is stimulated. As was brought out at the 
National Health Assembly in Washington last month, the 
United States has attained a position of world leadership 
in medical education, medical research, and public health. 
Therefore it is now this country’s responsibility to as- 
sume its rightful place in the World Health Organization. 


—Epna P. Cook 


Nationat Parent-Teacuer @ June 1948 
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